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THE MOAR-PUNKEE.#* 


BY MISS E. 


How swiftly over Goomty’s tide 
Yon bark of beauty seems to glide, 
Parting the golden light around 
It speedeth on to music’s sound. 
And as I gaze, methinks I stand 
Spell-bound in an enchanted land. 


The sunset radiance stoops to lave 

Its plumes of glory in the wave,— 
While, loveliest of all viewless things, 
The breeze unfolds its odorous wings, 
And clouds of gold and crimson hue 
Go sailing up yon heaven of blue. 


Like jewels thrown neglected round 
Flowers brighten all the verdant ground ; 
While trees their shadowing arms extend, 
And o’er the picturing waters bend ; 

And birds that wear the rainbow’s dies, 
Soar upward to the summer skies ! 


A king looks out beneath the shade 

By yonder gay pavilion made :— 

A king—yet pensive is his gaze 
Perchance with thought of other days, 
Before the crown had pressed his brow, 
And he was happier far than now. 


Philadelphia, Septemher 6th, 1839. 
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But yet, where’er he turns his eye, 

The form of Beauty wanders by, 

While Music sings in every glade, 

And Fragrance haunts each flowery shade ; 
And still the purple splendor falls 

Brightly upon his Palace walls. 


How like a thing of human pride, 

The boat spreads o’er the glassy tide ; 
And see—-the Monarch’s eye grows bright 
With pleasure at its bird-like flight, 

As all unfettered by the wind, 

It leaves each gleaming sail behind. 


But now the light begins to fade, 

And deeper grows yon plantain’s shade , 
While from the brake the jackall’s cry, 
Warns that the hour he loves is nigh, 
And stealing from the thicket green 
The tiger to emerge is seen. 


Faint and still fainter to the ear, 

The boatman’s measured strokes appear: 
While fading ’neath the purple ray, 

The bark glides silently away ; 

Like a strange vision of delight, 

Or dream that haunts the slumbering night! 


; a Flying Peacock, is the name given to the state barge, cerived from the figure ornamenting the bow, and 
indicating the remarkable swiftueas of its progress. 
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A VAiSIiT FO REAViPG: 


OR, THE LAWYER’S COURTSHIP. 


BY OLIVER OLDFELLOW. 


Ir has been a custom from time immemorial for the inhabitants of the good city of 
Philadelphia, to spend a few weeks or months, according to their means, in ruralizing during 
the heat of summer. There are many happy effects attending the custom, which might 
be narrated, doubtless much to the edification of a!l who love a sermonizing tale, but I seldom 
sufier my pen to wander from its legitimate task, and it would be altogether out of 
character to stop to detail them. There is one effect, however, which nature seems to have 
linked so inseparably with this summer travelling, and which is so generally understood 
by the young of a marriageable age,—and indeed by some who are not—and which is so 
inseparably interwoven with the chain of my narrative, that I may as well allow it to leak 
out at once. TI allude to the tendency to fall in love, and its consequences. In fact, I have 
often. thought, that the interests of mankind would be essentially served, if a faithful 
chronieler, were employed at the expense of government, to travel from one end of the Union 
to the other during the summer months, and carefully to note down all the love-doings, 
which he might encounter by the way. Certain I am, that the work would be entensively 
sought after, on the day of its first issue by all the superanuated coquettes of the country, 
who have spent their charms in vain, by a continual round of visits at fashionable watering 
places, and after enjoying the favor of a thousand eyes, and the offer of an bundred hearts, 
have at last settled down in the undisturbed possessioa of the recerd of all their con- 
guests, and the dreamy remembrance of what they once were. ‘The record, if properly made 
up, might also afford some wholesome lessons to the mothers of young daughters, and some 
friendly admonitions not to bring them out too early, and as a sage matron once observed, 
“not too frequently.” There is danger that the richest flower, may droop its leaves by 
constant exposure. But not to wander in the dull mazes of a dry philosophy. I will return 
at once and relate an adventure which occurred some few years since, in which an old class 
mate ef mine was the hero. 

We left Philadelphia on a fine morning, of the month of June, and arrived at Reading 
about six in the afiernoon. My companion was a young lawyer of distinction, whose 
education had been finished at the east, but who, with the adventurous spirit of bis fathers, 
had left the home of his ancestors, when the expectations of his friends were high, in chate 
of the bubble reputation, and had even mingled with no slight honor in the strife of d ebate 
and had won a reputation for prefessional skill, among the far famed veterans of the 
Philadelphia Bar. ‘he laurels were yet green upon: his brow, and with a soul to do and 
dare, within his bosom, with excellent health, and the prospect of a long life before him, he 
bade fair to become one of the brightest ornaments of his profession. 

It may be proper to state, that some of the names of persons who may figure in this sketch, 
must necessarily be withheld, but I shall adopt such as will in no degree abate from the 
interest of the story, with those who are acquainted with the parties; any names to those 
who are not, will be equally interesting. 

My companion, whose name was ‘I’ravers, proposed that previous to taking lodgings a 
the hotel, we should call upon an aged friend of his father’s, by the name of Willings, 
who was an old and esteemed inhabitant of the borough. We found the family at tea ou 
our arrival, and were duly presented to all the members. It consisted of Mr. Willings, hs 
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wife and an only daughter, who, it struck me at the time, was remarkable for nothing, save 
an apparently ardent friendship for a middle aged maiden lady, who appeared at the family 
board, and rejoiced in the euphenious name, of Miss Isabella Washingshaw. Miss 
Washingshaw was a lady rather under the ordinary height of five feet five, had a most 
vinegar expression of countenance, and her mouth was so singularly shaped, that with 
the ascerbity of temper, which I afterward found her to possess, it afforded me iio surprise to 
learn, that those who doubted the amiability of the aged Miss, had given her the sov- 
briquet of “ Miss Vinegar Jug.” What upon this occasion seemed to increase the 
evidence of her want of all beauty, was the presence of a blushing young creature, apparently 
of about sixteen summers, who manifestly was under the guardianship, for the time at 
least, of this personification of every thing sour. This young lady was introduced simply as 
“Miss Gray.” Her beauty had something Italian in it. Her complexion was a soft brunette, 
her eyes large, dark and flashing, her lips were gently parted when she was the least 
animated, revealing her fine set of pearly teeth, her nose had just enough of the Roman 
to give zn air of command to her features, while the modesty which disclosed itself 
by a deep suffusion, from her fine, open forehead, even to her exquisitely chisselled bust, 
increased the power of her charms, and heightened the effect of her beauty. I found that 
they were instantly felt by Travers. And the stolen glance which every now and ,then 
she took of my companion, told me that his fine form, and perfect and manly features, had 
not failed to attract her attention. 

Old Mr. Willings and his lady, were in no respect remarkable. They had grown up, 
married, and made their fortune in the borough, and were now in the decline of life. They 
were honest, simple hearted folks, and saw “no harm,” as they expressed it, in young folks 
enjoying themselves. 

I have often heard of love at first sight, but I then thought I never saw a more palpable 
instance of it. There were we, entire strangers, except so far as the intimacy of half an hour 
had deprived us of that character, and yet, it was manifest that ‘Travers and Miss Gray were 
inlove. Did he offer to hand her any thing at the table, he was sure to do it in a manner so 
awkward, as to expose the trepidation of his nerves to the whole company, while the 
blushes kept shooting up from her snowy bosom, at every manifestation of attention, and by 
the time that the company were congregated in the little front parlor, and the supper 
had been forgotten, notwithstanding Miss Washingshaw looked daggers as well as the 
personification of vinegar, the two had managed to become quite sociable, and with an 
admixture of ogling, sighing, tittering, blushing, and small talk, had contrived to persuade 
each other, that there were no such personages as their two sweet selves, in the round 
world beside; and had drawn upon themselves the animadversion of Miss Willings in a 
general way, “who did not like to see too much attention paid in public,” and of Miss 
Washingshaw most decidedly and particularly, who thought that “there was such a thing 
as cariying matters too far, and that in her (august) opinion, it was time for Miss Gray 
to be athome.” At this sudden interruption of felicity, Mrs. Willings, the kind old lady, 
said, “* We shail be very happy to have the pleacure of your company to-morrow evening, at 
six o’clock, gentlemen. The ladies intend to visit the “ White Spot,” and as it is somewhat 
of a curiosity, I think you will be delighted.” 

So far as my friend Travers was concerned, I believe the old lady was correct, as for 
myself, I had no very high opinion of the lady whom I plainly foresaw it would be my honor 
to escort, nevertheless, as I doubted not, that I should augment the felicity of T:avers, I 
felt every disposition to do the agreeable for his sake. 

I therefore thanked the good lady, and told her, “it would afford me infinite pleasure, (I 
think that was the word) to accompany any of the ladies.” - And Travers, while the ladies 
were busied with bonnets, etcs. endeavored to impress the like opinion upon the good old 
couple, which they were unable to doubt. 

Young Travers caught my eye at the time, and gently intimated, that it would be 
Proper to escort the ladies hom>. On the instant I tendered my services to the elderly lady, 
seeing that Travers had already monopolized the other field, and being sufficiently. con- 
Versant with human nature to know, that a little attention to Miss Washingshaw, might 
powerfully effect the future destiny of ny friend, supposing him to be actually smitten. I 
did the agreeable in the way of small flattery, much to my own satisfaction, aud from all 
appearances to that of the lady, and my companion doubtless, exerted his eloquence with 
more sincerity and with better and more deserved success. In fine, we left the ladies at 
the mansion door of the Washingshaws, who, I believe, are a most aristocratic family in 
Reading, until this day, my companion in a state of glorious uncertainty, first, whether he 
“G8 In love, and secondly whether he ought to be; and Miss Washingshaw, in that state of 
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mind which leads one to doubt the propriety of an act committed, while we as yet see no 
result indicative of harm. 

As for Miss Gray, I have it on the authority of an aged servant of the family, “she was 
very restless and flighty that night.” True to the appointment, we met on the following 
evening at the house of Miss Willings, to take the proposed ramble to the “ White Spot,” 
the wonder of Reading, and long since renowned as the place where Cupid holds his Court. 
It was soon decided that I should accompany Miss Washingshaw, and Miss Willings 
quickly decided that she would accompany her. Of course, as the old folks declined 
being of the party, no alternative was left, as indeed it may be presumed none was desired, 
for Mr. William Travers, but to escort Miss Emily Gray. 

Miss Washingshaw had, with the intuition of the sex, already discovered that there 
was danger in this intimate intercourse of young Travers with Miss Gray. And accordingly 
to assure herself that all was right, took occasion in our walk to give me the information 
that the father of Miss Gray was a distinguished clergyman of Philadelphia, that the young 
lady was out of town ona visit, and that she was no less an individual than the Aunt 
of the young lady ; that she was not disposed to countenance any ill-timed gallantries. She 
considered it imprudent to suffer young ladies of her age to have too much of their own 
way. That it was but proper that she should feel some solicitude on the young lady’s 
account, and ended, by inquiring whether I had been long intimate with Mr. Travers. 

I said, “ Mr. Travers is a young lawyer of some reputation at the bar, and originally, I 
believe, from New England. 

“ Mr. Oldfellow, do you consider that a man can have correct moral principles and practice 
that profession.” 

“Most assuredly, madam, I consider the prejudices against the profession of the law, 
very illiberal, and I have generally found that they arise from a mistaken view of the duty of 
a lawyer. It is not to be supposed, that because a gentleman undertakes the practice of that 
profession, that he must necessarily accommodate himself to the villianous designs of 
every prowling scoundrel, who may be disposed to fatten by the spoils of dishonesty and 
knavery.” 

“You do not Mr. Oldfellow, consider that profession as genteel as that of medicine or 
divinity.” 

“Ido. A liberal lawyer in his practice, »nay do far more to alleviate the sufferings and 
wretchedness of his fellow men, than either the physician or the divine. No agony can 
be greater than that of the mind. It is this in all its forms, that the lawyer is called upon to 
relieve, whether in the actual or prospective loss of life, liberty, or property, it is his to 
counsel and advise, to alleviate and console, in fine, to bear the weight of his client’s sorrow. 
It is a glorious exertion of,the faculties of man, and is so looked upon by the wisest and best 
men.” 

“ But I cannot conceive it possible,” continued this paragon of morals as well as of beauty. 
“that the conscientious approve of the profession, there is so much necessary falsehood 
and deceit practised, even to secure the ends of justice. The father of Miss Gray, I know, 
looks with but little charity upon the profession, and I feel assured, Mr. Oldfellow, that 
you do not think so highly of the law, as of medicine as a profession.” 

I had been somewhat experienced in this matter of maidenly aunts and couzins, and I 
knew that in affairs of the heart, they take a deep interest. It is their business to find out, 
the family, the business, the character, and if possible, the probable wealth of suitors in 
the family, and to defend the avenues of approach, by presenting a thousand objections, while 
at the same time, they sieze upon any careless word, which may help them to attain 
their ends, or may disclose what they desire to know, and with much skill, apply it to their 
purposes. This, I doubted not, had prompted the maiden aunt to pursue the conversation on 
lawyers, and fearing as I did, that my susceptible friend had communicated something 1 
the way of small talk to the susceptible damsel, on the previous evening, which had reached 
the ears of the lady, and had awakened her apprehensions, I thought proper to eatisly 
her at once. I knew not, however, until afterward, that her penchant for the profession of 
medicine, had been awakened by the occupant of an office contiguous to her dwelling, on 
the shutter of which office was visible the gratifying information that it contained “Dr. 
Theophelus Hartshorne,” who had by a series of oglings, contrived to efface from the heatt 
of Miss Washingshaw, the remembrance of all her early flames. 

I said, “that I had formed in my own mind an estimate of the professions, and regretted 
that I differed from Miss Washingshaw, in opinion. ‘It may be true,’ I remarked, that 
your sex may regard the practitioner of medicines with a more favorable eye. He visits you 
in the sick chamber, and administers to the diseases of those you love, and by a thousand 
kindnesses, secures your esteem and your confidence. There is something quiet an 
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unpretending in his life. In the element of stormy debate, however, the lawyer discloses 
his worth, he is more a creature of the public, his fame is consequently not so confined, 
and while he administers to the necessities of individuals, the public are witnesses, and his 
worth is soon known and estimated. A physician must encounter years of laborious and 
unknown privation, before he can claim distinction as a boon. Fame speaks loudest of him 
in the sick room, and there only in a whisper. The solitary nurse may be the only one 
cognizant of his skill. Whatever cant and slang may obtain among a crowd, it is a fact that 
many of the eminent lawyers of the day are the sons of clergymen, whose counsel and advice 
have directed the choice. And among all classes, whatever in the way of joke may be 
said prejudicial to the legal profession, it is nevertheless the high aim of the ambitious 
young man, and the goal of his hopes, as it certainly is the source, from whence all 
statesmen spring. It is not perhaps so much the peculiar character of the study, though 
even that, tends more to discipline the mind, accustoms it to deep thought, to analizing and 
investigating principles, before adopting them, but it is because the lawyer is instantly, 
and constantly brought into contact with men. His powers of mind are at once developed 
and brought into collision with the minds of others, and merit must sooner or later win its 
reward, and it is certainly therefore the most direct road to honorable advancement. Yet, 
it must be admitted that the indiscriminate defence of right and wrong, tends to deaden the 
sensibilities of the heart, and to warp its finer feelings, and that he who contents himself 
with being the mere lawyer, takes but a poor course to qualify himself for being either a 
great statesman or a desirable companion. Still, so it is, it is the road to wealth and honor, 
as may suit the disposition, and while human nature remains the same, it wiil ever be looked 
to, by all who aspire to rise, or who have the welfare of their sons at heart.” 

“There is one fault, however, Mr. Oldfellow,” said Miss Washingshaw, with the peculiar 
tact of the sex, “which you must admit is common among the yeung gentlemen of that 
profession, they are invariably fortune hunters, and wealth and beauty are considered by 
them fair game.” 

This was treading upon delicate ground, and I inwardly resolved not to follow, so to avoid 
the question, I suddenly discovered and remarked, that “ our young companions appeared to 
have lost themselves in the thicket.” . 

“Yes, in the Wilderness of lore,” responded Miss Willings, who spoke for the first time. 

“There are those, I think,” replied Miss Washinshaw, “ who will speedily extricate them 
from that difficulty, should it occur.” 

On the instant, however, the subjects of conversation emerged from the thick mass of wocd 
into a by-path, apparently deeply absorbed in each others conversation. 

Miss Washingshaw, “ wished them joy of their company, which appeared, she said, to 
have more attractions for them than the scenery which they had set out to visit.” 

“ Well, this is really a pleasant spot,” said ‘Fravers, as they rejoined us, ‘‘ but we have not 
arrived at the place of destination.” 

“No,” replied Miss Washingshaw, “nor are we likely to to-night, unless you and Emily 
forget yourselves, and pay some regard to the company you are with and the speed with 
which you travel. I suppose, Mr. ‘Travers’, conversation has been quite interesting, Miss 
Gray? _ But why do you blush. Ah! I see how it is, you think I will ask you what has 
been the subject of conversation. I will, I assure you, Emily, since you plead guilty by 
blushing.” : 

“I should not at all object to a repetition of the conversation between Miss Gray 
and myself,” replied Travers, to save the modest girl, “but I doubt very much, whether my 
friend Oldfellow, could say as much. He is so gailant a gentleman, that I question whether 
he could take so romantic a walk with two ladies without making love to both. Pray, Oliver 
what tender things have you been saying ?”’ 

“You have mistaken me this once, Travers. Our conversation has been upon so 
exceedingly speculative and dry a subject, that I question much whether even your own 
dullness, could suggest it. What would you say, if I should tell you that we have been 
talkinng about lawyers.” 

“T should say you had made choice of a poor subject, and a most senseless use of time.” 

“T grant vou, had we been silly enough to have introduced you in the conversation.” 

“I did not sappose that the self-love of Mr. Oldfellow, would allow him to introduce 


any other gentleman than himself in the conversation. So that the secret of its dryness 
Is out. 


as Thank you! Travers. We will put up swords if you please, your wits have been so 
exceedingly sharpened within the last twenty-four hours, that you may be considered as a 


angerous antagonist. If your eloquence equals your wit, this afternoon, I must consider the 
case of Miss Gray as hopeless.” 
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“Miss Gray,” chimed in the maiden aunt, so as to cut off the reply of the young lady, 
“has the counsels of a father to consuit when her own prudence is exhausted. And as the 
stock is small, Mr. Travers will do well not to draw on it too liberally.” 

“It appears, however,” retorted Travers, “that her aunt is not as well supplied with the 
article, as her experience might lead us to suppose, though I doubt not that a draught from 
Miss Gray, would be honored in some sort even by her.” 

The maiden aunt at first turned red, and then as pale as death, it was evident that rage 
was struggling in her bosom for vent, but she spoke not a word. I felt at once that Travers 
for that one jibe, had sold for ever his interest with her. She turned on her heel and 
pursued the walk, but not a sentence escaped her, about the remark of Travers. We reached 
the “ White Spot,” after a walk of half an hour. I found it to consist of a large open 
space, perfectly covered with white flint stone, with not a shrub to relieve the barrenness, but 
commanding a fine view of the country around, and of Reading beneath. The blue hills 
reposed far off in the distance, as if pillowed among the clouds, while nearer the green 
trees shot up their verdure in an undefined mass, while here and there the white washed roof 
of a country farm house, shone in the distance. Reading lay piled in a huge mass directly 
below us. It was near sunset. The air was mild and balmy, the insect world sent forth 
its drowsy hum, the lowing of the far off cattle, as they were driven slowly homeward 
by the weary harvest boy, the faint twitter of the evening birds, and the lone notes of a poor 
bob-white, from the adjacent thicket, with the scenery around reposing in the golden light of 
a summer sunset, all assisted to impart « dreamy love-like influence to the senses. 

The loiterers were some time after us in reaching the mountain top, and Travers, 
conscious that his retort had been injudicious, endeavored, and as I thought, with some 
success, to reinstate himself in the favor of the maiden aunt. Emily had also used her 
eloquence to induce him to a different course of conduct toward that lady. 

As soon as her aunt had turned abruptly from them and had got out of hearing, Emily 
remarked, 

“T am sorry, Mr. Travers, that your last retort should heve been directed to my aunt. I 
fear that it will interrupt the harmonious intercourse of friends.” 

“ Why say of friends ? Emily. Had I dared to aspire even higher than friendship, our 
conversation both last evening and to-day, had led me to hope. You have not 
communicated to your aunt the fact, that you met me at Saratoga last season; I should 
think Emily ?” 

“‘T have not Mr. Travers, and it is for that very reason, that I fear the effect of your retort. 
I am at present solely under her care, and I think that she will scarcely credit, that we 
associated together at Saratoga with the permission of Pa, and I fear that our intercourse will 
be interrupted.” 

“ She will scarcely forbid me to visit you !” 

« She will do less, I imagine. She will extend you no invitation, and by an observance of 
habits of seclusion herself, she will the more readily impose them upon me. Her pre- 
judices are inveterate. Do you know that there is an ugly, squinty, dirty looking physician, 
for whom she has a high esteem, who resides nearly opposite her residence? I warrant 
you, if you ask her who is the prettiest man in Reading, she will answer ‘ Doctor 
Theophelus Hartshorne.’ ”’ 

“Then I see, my dear Emily, a sure road to her favor. I will cultivate the acquaintance 
of this pupil of Esculapius, and [ warrant you that in three days time, I shall have the private 
ear and confidance of Miss Isabella Washingshaw.” 

“There the lawyer leaks out. Always plotting and deceiving.” “I told you that I could 
never believe the professions of a lawyer. What security have I now, that you will not say 
over again all the fine things that you have repeated, (perhaps from memory) to me, to the 
next young lady you may chance to meet.” 

“ At the old song again, ha! Well, Emily, you are among the incorrigible. I suppose, 
that if I were to get down on one knee, in the true spirit of a knight, and swear, by the pink 
ribbon which you wear, you would place implicit faith in my declarations.” : 

“ Pardon me sir lawyer, but I would not believe a word. My good aunt yonder, has given 
me such a perfect horror of all lawyers, and has so utterly shipwrecked my faith in all 
their professions and promises, that I should consider it impious to believe one upon oath. 

“And what my pretty infidel, can have caused that heavenly aunt of yours to put her ban 
and anathema upon lawyers?” 

“T believe a gentleman of that profession held a sort of flirtation with her, some twenty-five 
years ago, and made her an offer of his had and heart, under the impression that she was 
an heiress, but decamped the night previous to the wedding, on having his ideas set to 
rights on that head. Which will be your course of proceeding, I suppose, my gay Lothario, 
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notwithstanding your fine promises, when you learn that my beauty is but paint, and 
that the wealth which you expect to enjoy, has been squandered by my rightful guardian.” 

«Emily, how can you run on at this rate, in the presence of others, you look as 
demure and modest, as if you would be startled out of your wits, by a serious offer of the 
hand and heart of a gentleman; but here, after our mutual vows have been recorded, you 
treat the whole matter so lightly, that one almost doubts whether you were serious when you 
promised. But here is your aunt and Miss Willings.” 

“Emily,” said Isabella Washingshaw, that evening to her young niece, as they were 
seated in the parior discussing the adventures of the day, “if Mr. Travers should call this 
evening, I wish you would receive him coldly. I think he is entirely to presuming in his 
attentions.” 

“JT am surprised, aunt Isabella,” replied Emily, “that you should speak of William 
Travers in such a manner. He has treated me with the politeness of a gentleman, and the 
kindness of a brother.” But what do you mean, by being “too presuming in his 
attentions ?” 

“ Why, I mean Emily, that his politeness, has something more for its aim than the mere 
observance of etiquette, and that there is more in his seeming kindness than brotherly 
affection. I mean that William Travers, taking advantage of the absence of your Pa, is 
trying to win a heart, far above his reach, and one that he would not dare asssault, if your 
Pa were present.” 

“I do not consider William Travers, capable of anything dishonorable,” coolly observed 
Emily, without noticing the plainness of the explanation. 

« And do you consider it nothing dishonorable for one in his circumstances to attempt 
in the absence of your Pa, to force his addresses upon you? Emily, I am ashamed of you.” 

“You have grown quite serious, Aunt Isabella, upon a very foolish subject,” said Emily, 
with an attempt at playfulness. “ William Travers, has never intimated anything to awaken 


you very serious apprehensions. You are too severe entirely.” But what do you mean by 


“one in his circumstances.” 

“You seem disposed to catechise me on the meaning of terms, and to treat the subject 
with a lightness of manner, hardly comporting with its serious nature. But let me tell you, 
Emily, I learned this afternoon from Miss Willings, and her father knows the Travers’s 
family well, that his father is a clergyman of an obscure village, and that William will never 
be able to command more than two or three thousand dollars. So that he will be no great 
catch !—nor e 

“Shame! aunt Isabella, shame!” interrupted Emily, her dark eyes flashing indignation 
as she spoke. “The noble-souled William Travers, poor as he may be, would scorn to make 
such an inquiry into the circumstances of his friends; and with such a motive.” 

“You are eloquent in his praise, Miss! but take care, your zeal for his honor, may induce 
you to reveal more than your calmer judgment might deem prudent. I made no such 
inquiry, the communication was gratuitous on the part of Miss Willings. It was both 
unsought and unexpected by me; but as she was quite ingenious in her method of 
annexing your name with his, I could not do less than tell her that she was misinformed.” 
“a shall not injure William T'ravers, by giving any credit to the gratuitous slander of Miss 

Villings. 

“ Well, Miss, just as you please, but I shall take occasion to write immediately to the city, 
and urge your Pa to come out a few days sooner than he intended.” 

“Do! That’s akind aunt. And when he comes, [ ’ll tell him what a dutiful girl I’ve 
been, How I have resisted the advances of a young lawyer, and all because my aunt 
despised the profession.” 

_As may be supposed, the good aunt retired for that night, with a high sense of offended 
dignity, but what was her surprise, to find on opening her casement in the morning, Mr. 
liam Travers, in a close, and apparently confidential conversation with Mr. 'Theophelus 
Hartshorne, the object of her first morning orisons. ‘ What could he be saying? How 
could they have become acquainted? Could it be possible he was an old friend of Travers ? 
Might he not accelerate their intimacy, and bring on the consummation most devoutly 
wished for 7” 

These and a thousand other conjectures speedily put to flight all the uncharitable 
feelings she had bottled up against William Travers. Her first question on meeting 
Emily was, whether “she thought it possible that Mr. Travers could be acquainted with 
Dr. Hartshorne,” 

“Emily rephed, that she had not the least doubt of it, as she had heard Mr. Travers speak 
very highly of that gentleman.” 

“Do you think it probable, Emily, that Mr. Travers will be here this evening ?” 
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ae A VISIT TO READING. 


“T should think not after the unkind treatment of last evening. You may remember that 
you did not even invite him to call.” 

Poor Miss Washingshaw, was now in a world of trouble. Look almost when she would, 
there was the assiduous Travers in the office of the good Doctor, and doubtless much to the 
surprise of the latter gentleman, was deeply absorbed in medical speculations. He had taken 
care, however, in a lawyer-like way, to replenish the Doctor’s purse, which report said was 
rather slim, with a five dollar gold piece previous to commencing the studies of the day. 
His object, he asserted, was merely to find out some abstruse matters in the science, and 
it was made part of the condition, that the Doctor should explain whatever was above the 
comprehension of the pupil; by this means Travers had managed to worry the poor Doctor, 
and to perplex the maiden aunt to his heart’s content for that day. When evening 
arrived, Travers and myself were not the least surprised, to receive a neat billet addressed to 
us at the hotel, soliciting the company of Mr. Travers and Mr. Oldfellow, at the residence of 
Miss Washingshaw. ‘I’he anger of the maiden aunt had evidently evaporated, and had been 
replaced by something like the milk of human kindness. 

Miss Emily met us with a smile of evident satisfaction and delight, and a twinkle of 
mischief in her dark black eye. 

“ William,” said she, after they were seated in a corner by themselves, “ how could you 
spend the whole day in that dull office, with that dull Doctor, poring over his musty 
books ?” 

“TI could do any thing for love, Emily.” 

“ Rather say you could do any thing for nonsense or mischief. But my dear aunt, there, 
thinks that it is all gospel, and you will come off well my gallant sir, if the catechising you 
get to night, does not discover your secret.” 

“T am used to a cross-examination, Emily, but am inclined to think that if love has power 
to melt the heart, it can also sweeten the temper; for your aunt looks as sweet to-night, 
as if she had been feasting on nectar.” 

“ Your heavenly temper must be contagious then, I think, for the Doctor yonder, poring 
over his receipts by the light of a penny candle, in search of something which shall astound 
the world and make his fortune, appears to have no virtue but that of experimenting upon 
his own dullness, instead of the lives of his harmless patients. His own medicines, however, 
have more than once nearly deprived him of his life, and involved Reading in the 
catastrophy of having lost a physician, and entailed the misfortune upon himself of having 
3 patient less.” 

“I should be very sorry my sweet satirist, that any such accident should occur to the good 
man for some days to come, as my studies for the day have been somewhat abstruse, 
and to remain unenlightened would be a serious misfortune to me, as would the absence of 
the hope of a husband to Miss Washingshaw.” 

“Silence! My aunt has an ear this way.” 

“ And pray Mir. Travers,” said that amiable lady, “ what do you think of Reading and its 
inhabitants now? You appear to be intimate with some of our townsmen.” 

«“ Yes, [ have a slight acquaintance with the Doctor opposite. He was kind enough to 
allow me the use of his books to-day, and to entertain me with a history of his gallantries. 
He appears to be in high favor in the borough.” 

“ Yes, he is said to be a very sensible and deserving man, from whatI hear. Do you 
think he is remarkably intelligent, Mr. Travers?” 

“Why, I must say, that [ think his intelligence is rather remarkable. But I am 
astonished Miss Washingshaw, when you tell me that he is not an acquaintance. I suppose 
I must give him credit for shrewdnes, as he appears to have his own way of discovering 
merit. He spoke very highly of a friend of mine.” 

«A friend of yours 2” 

“ Perhaps, I should have said a friend of Miss Gray. She is certainly a relative.” 

«“ Why, Mr. Travers!” 

“Upon my honor, I am not joking. But there is such a thing you know as love at first 
sight, though I am no great believer in the doctrine.” 

“You might serve nevertheless, as an illustration of the truth of the theory, and doubtless, 
might entertain us with some reminisences of your own on that head !” 

A few days after, I had the satisfaction of meeting Travers, arm in arm with the Rev. Mr. 
Gray, apparently holding high converse on aftairs of moment. Nor was I surprised, when 
some hours after, I learned that Travers was the accepted lover of Miss Emily Gray. 

The declaration had been mae during the romantic ramble to “ The White Spot, and 
while I had been holding an eloquent discourse upon lawyers in general, with an eye '? 
his particular benetit, he had plead his own cause with such ability and effect as to secure 
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the consent of the beautiful Miss Gray, with a fortune in possession of forty thousand, and 
one of thirty thousand in expectancy. 
* * . 7 * * 

It would do your heart good, reader, to see the family of my friend William Travers, 
numbering some sixteen. The father is a fine looking fellow, while about the mother all the 
grace of youth and freshness of beauty linger still, as if enamored of the object. 

Miss Washingshaw bloomed in her virginity for many years after our visit, and it is 
asserted that the practice of the good Doctor became more extended, insomuch, that he helped 
several patients out of the world with such remarkable celerity, that even the undertakers of 
the place, began to wear long faces when they met him. But the career of the Doctor was 
cut short by an unlucky potion, which he tasted before administering to one of the fraternity 
aforesaid. The dose ended the Doctor’s life, as well as his practice, and relieved the 
undertaker of his humanity (supposing an undertaker to have humanity) so suddenly, that it 
is currently reported, the Devil drew on both at sight. It is an ascertained fact, however, that 
the room smelt strongly of brimstone, whether it was the odor of his satanic majesty, or of 
the medicines of the departed Doctor Theophelus Hartshorne, never transpired. 


Philadelphia, September, 1839. 


THE FLIGHT OF SOLYMAN. 


A LEGEND OF THE CRUSADES. 


“* Charge, Chester, charge !—on, Stanley, on!"’ Marmion. 


Ir was a sultry forenoon, and the hot air scarcely moved the leaves of the tall trees, when 
the long line of the Crusaders emerged from the valley of Gorgon, and with a thousand 
banners flashing in the sunlight, marched gaily onward in their way to the Holy City. 
A grander spectacle had never, perhaps, been seen upon the plains of Syria. Foremost amid 
the proud array, rode the renowned Boemond, with his gallant retinue of counts, knights 
and men-at-arms moving behind him, their plumes waving on the air, and their armour 
glancing in the rays of the summer sun. Beside him marched the gallant Tancred, 
who, though boasting but sixty lances, was the second knight in the proud chivalry of 
Europe. As he sat loftily and majestically on his steed, with his triangular shield slung 
around his neck, and his long lance carried beside him, the links of his chain-armor 
burnished to the utmost brightness, and his steed stepping proudly along, he seemed the very 
impersonation of the lofty honor, daring courage, and high wrought enthusiasm, which 
ditinguished the warriors of the first crusade. Still further in the rear, rode knights and 
€squires in countless numbers, all clad in their iron mail, all followed by their feudal 
Tetainers, and many of them renowned in tournament and camp. Besides these there were 
numberless foot-soldiers, armed with whatever they could get; and hosts of pilgrims with 
staff and scrip, and clothed in the costumes of all the nations of Europe. As they marched 
gallantly along, a cloud of dust rising above the lengthening train hid the rear from view; 
While here and there a faint puff of the breeze sweeping it away, disclosed the banners 
of the steel-clad barons waving above the host, seeming as if all Europe had poured forth its 
millions, to redeem the consecrated soil of Palestine from the impious hands of the Saracen. 
And yet, that proud array, with all its panoply, was but a fragment of the host which 
Godfrey of Bouillon, led, They were, in truth, only a detachment separated from the main 
body two days before, and were now in the hourly hope of joining their companions, as they 
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began to fear from a few horsemen seen at intervals upon the hills, that Solyman, with his 
Arab chivalry was hanging upon their front. It was therefore with cautious glances that the 
two leaders journeyed on. 

“T like not yon hill,” said Boemond at length to his cousin, “the impious dogs, if near 
us, might make its summit a good point of attack—had you not better ride on with your 
lances and seize it!—if you want support, give but one peal from your trumpet, and my 
whole force shall fullow.” 

The gallant Tancred bowed his plumed helmet to the saddle-bow, and had proceeded a 
few paces in advance, when suddenly upon the brow of the hill appeared, as if by magic, 
the whole army of Solyman, covering the declivity and swarming along the slope, like 
countless locusts. In an instant after, with wild cries, the Moslems swept down to the 
attack. 

“By my halidome!” shouted Boemond in a voice of thunder, “but they have us ata 
vantage. ‘To the rear De Gilbert, and fortify the camp—forward there, knights of Italy— 
gather to your banners brave fullowers of the Cross! God wills it!—let the infidels 
come on.” 

It took but a few moments, so admirably disciplined were the Crusaders, to array the 
scattered forces into an imposing though motley front. The danger was too imminent to 
send the pilgrims and fvot-soldiers to the rear, and so they hastily furmed together with the 
mailed knight and the half-clad vassal standing side by side. Before, however, this had been 
well accomplished, two hundred thousand horsemen were sweeping, like a whirlwind, down 
the hill to the attack, waving their scimetars on high as they rushed along, and rending 
the heavens with their wild war-cry, “allah, il allah—allah, il allah !” 

“Hurl back the heathen dogs,” thundered Boemond, levelling his lance as the vast host 
galloped nearer; and every knight dropped his lance, and stood like a statue of steel, 
calmly waiting the onset. But the array of the agile foemen had too often been shivered 
upon the front of the Latin chivalry to wait for its earthquake charge. As they drew nearer, 
therefore, they were seen drawing their bows in full career, directly two hundred thousand 
arrows darkened the sun, and ere they had fallen like hail upon the astonished Christians, 
the nimble infidels had wheeled, retreated, and were once more sweeping to the attack. The 
havoc with the Crusaders was dreadful. Unased to such warfare, they were for a moment 
uncertain how to act. At length T'ancred shouted. : 

“If we stay here we die—who will charge the infidels, let him follow me”—and crying 
his war-cry, “Otranto! Otranto!” he charged at the head of his knights upon the foe, 
while Boemond, bowed in his saddle, and emulating the daring of his gallant cousin, with 
the whole chivalry of his army thundered after him, And terrible was the charge of tiut 
gallant knight! Scattering the light-armed Arabs like chaff before him, and mowing his 
way through the very midst of the foe, the fearless Tancred, darted hither and thither in his 
vain attempt to beat back the Saracens. E:mir and Bedouin, fell beneath him; hundreds of 
the slight foemen were crushed before his impetuous charge; banner and steed went down 
before his lances, but still from the countless hordes behind, thousands pressed in to fill their 
places, and, at length, he found himself with his little band cut off from the army, and 
surrounded by the foe. Unmoved, however, by the fearful odds, and shouting his war-cry, 
with unabated courage, he renewed the charge with greater vigor, and only faltered when he 
saw his brother fall beside him, and beheid scarce a tithe of his gallant tollowers left. The 
like a lion at bay he paused, determined to sell his life as dearly as possible, when suddenly 
the cry of “ Apulia!” rang upon his ear, and instantaneously he saw afar the banner of his 
cousin, floating over the battle, and meking slowly, but firmly toward him. Shouting his 
war-cry back, and gathering his scanty remuant around him, he scattered once more every 
thing before him, and cut his way back to the side of Boemond. : 

“« How goes the battle ?”’ he eagerly exclaimed, as he dashed up to his brother knight. 

“ Darker and darker yet, my gallant cousin,—they are driving us back every where. Can 
we make head any longer, or shall we retreat?” sod 

“ Retreat,” shouted the indomitable Tancred, “no! by the cross !—not till we have triec 
another onset on the dogs—on! chivalry of Europe, on!—De ‘racy charge! and 
sone waiting for a reply the impetuous warrior dashed once more into the midst of the 

oe. 

But the struggle was in vain. Though their gallant knights hurled every thing — 
before them, the two leaders only found new and fresh combatants rising up in the stead 0 
the slain. The sun, meanwhile, grew fiercer and hotter, and while the Christians, clad in 
heavy armor, that grew heated in the sun, became spent with fatigue, the light-clad ee 
reinforcing their spent companions, poured down in torrents from the hills, until it seemec 
as if the whole array of Egypt, Syria, and India was swarming to the conflict, and pressing 
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closer and closer to the worn-out knights. Against such odds it was vain to contend, and 
after a desperate struggle, the two leaders gave way and were driven back fighting, with their 
broken ranks, upon the pikes of their own soldiery. 

« Where go you, Boemond?” shouted Robert of Normandy, madly dashing up at 
this juncture, with his head bare, his dark locks streaming on the wind, and his scanty 
reserve pressing behind. “ Apulia is afar—why fly you, Tancred !—your Otronto is not 
nigh! Charge, knights,—charge, once again, Godfrey must even now be nigh, and if not 
let us die like men!” and without pausing, he shouted his war-cry, “ Normandy!” 
rushed to the conflict, and sweeping with his solid phalanx along, hurled back the onset of 
the Saracens, while Tancred and Boemond, fired with his gallantry, rallying their troops, 
dashed again into the battle, and again scattered their enemies before them. But though 
wherever they went their long lances cleared a lane before them, no sooner had they passed 
than, as before, the foemen choked it up, and poured in their clouds of arrows upon the 
wearied Christians. Long and vainly they fought; and to add to the horrors of the day, a 
body of the foe, crossing a morass in the rear, attacked the now defenceless camp, slaughtered 
the sick, the old, and the feeble, and with wild cries, swept up to charge the Crusaders in the 
rear. In vain Boemond flew to the defence of his camp, and driving the enemy back, rallied 
his broken troops around him. It only changed the scene, not the fate of the battle. 
Wherever they turned they saw a foe. All escape was cut off. ‘The Moslems swarmed like 
locusts around the devoted Christians, and wearied, dispirited, and half of them dismounted, 
the chivalry of Europe was on the point of giving up, when Tancred, whose lion courage 
had never flinched, suddenly shouted, 

“ Cheer ye, knights and noblemen, yonder comes Godfrey—the saints be praised!” and 
pointing to a distant hill in answer to the eager inquiries of those around him, he shewed to 
the Christian knights a cloud of dust rolling over its brow, and directly pennon, and spear, 
and helmet rose above the profile of the hill, and then, in scattered bands, urging on their 
horses as for life, the gallant army of the cross, with couched lances and eager steeds, were 
seen hastening to the aid of their brethren, while the holy cry, “God wills it, God wills it,” 
bursting from their ranks, and echoed back from the little band in the midst of the 
Moslem host, rang from hill to hill, and rolled like thunder across the sky. Troop hastened 
after troop, banner after banner, rank followed rank, lance glittered after lance, the knight 
pressed by the baron, each one hurried on as the swiftness of his steed permitted, and amid 
it all the red-cross, borne in the front, marked the approach of Godfrey, and struck terror and 
dismay into the bosoms of the Saracens. It was enough to nerve the faintest arm; and the 
hearts of the worn out knights leaped at the sight. Tancred enthusiastically charged 
toward them, and wherever the cry of “‘ Otronto” rung, there fell the Moslems in hundreds. 
Boemond pressed in his rear mowing his way through ; and Robert of Normandy, thundered 
behind, hurling the Saracens right and left with his lancers, as if they were play-things in 
his way; while the countless forces of Godfrey, fresh and enthusiastic, careered down the 
declivity, and charging the flank of the foe, and making for the banner of Boemond, crushed 
the infidel ranks before them, driving the Saracen hordes hither and thither, like dust 
before the wind. ‘The onset was resistless. Sword and lance went through the ranks of the 
fuemen again and again; blade shivered upon blade; horse and rider recled before the spear ; 
and the huge axes of the northern chivalry swinging downward upon the infidels, went 
crashing through their helmets as if they had been glass. Nothing could withstand the 
mailed charge of the Crusaders, and Solyman with his immense army, after a vain struggle, 
fled over the hills, the indignant Christians pursuing him at fall speed, and cutting down 
thousands of the faithless infidels in their flight. ‘They only paused when night hid the 
flying enemy from their sight. The camp of Solyman, rich with gold-and jewels and 
purple, and all the gorgeous panoply of eastern warfare, fell into the hands of the Crusaders, 
—and long after, when Godfrey was no more, and centuries even had vanished, did the 
tale-tellers of Syria relate how utter was “ Tuz Fuicutr or Soryman,” H. 
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began to fear from a few horsemen seen at intervals upon the hills, that Solyman, with his 
Arab chivalry was hanging upon their front. It was therefore with cautious glances that the 
two leaders journeyed on. 

“T like not yon hill,” said Boemond at length to his cousin, “the impious dogs, if near 
us, might make its summit a good point of attack—had you not better ride on with your 
lances and seize it!—if you want support, give but one peal from your trumpet, and my 
whole force shall fellow.” 

The gallant Tancred bowed his plumed helmet to the saddle-bow, and had proceeded a 
few paces in advance, when suddenly upon the brow of the hill appeared, as if by magic, 
the whole army of Solyman, covering the declivity and swarming along the slope, like 
countless locusts. In an instant after, with wild cries, the Moslems swept down to the 
attack. 

“ By my halidome!” shouted Boemond in a voice of thunder, “but they have us ata 
vantage. ‘T’o the rear De Gilbert, and fortify the camp—forward there, knights of Italy— 
gather to your banners brave fullowers of the Cross! God wills it!—let the intidels 
come on.” 

It took but a few moments, so admirably disciplined were the Crusaders, to array the 
scattered forces into an imposing though motley front. The danger was too imminent to 
send the pilgrims and fvot-soldiers to the rear, and so they hastily furmed together with the 
mailed knight and the half-clad vassal standing side by side. Before, however, this had been 
well accomplished, two hundred thousand horsemen were sweeping, like a whirlwind, down 
the hill to the attack, waving their scimetars on high as they rushed along, and rending 
the heavens with their wild war-cry, “allah, il allah—allah, il allah !” 

“Hurl back the heathen dogs,” thundered Boemond, levelling his lance as the vast host 
galloped nearer; and every knight dropped his lance, and stood iike a statue of steel, 
calmly waiting the onset. But the array of the agile foemen had too often been shivered 
upon the front of the Latin chivalry to wait for its earthquake charge. As they drew nearer, 
therefore, they were seen drawing their bows in full career, directly two hundred thousand 
arrows darkened the sun, and ere they had fallen like hail upon the astonished Christians, 
the nimble infidels had wheeled, retreated, and were once more sweeping to the attack. The 
havoc with the Crusaders was dreadful. Unased to such warfare, they were for a moment 
uncertain how to act. At length T'ancred shouted. ; 

“If we stay here we die—who will charge the infidels, let him follow me”—and crying 
his war-cry, “Otranto! Otranto!” he charged at the head of his knights upon the foe, 
while Boemond, bowed in his saddle, and emulating the daring of his gallant cousin, with 
the whole chivalry of his army thundered after him, And terrible was the charge of tiut 
gallant knight! Scattering the light-armed Arabs like chaff before him, and mowing his 
way through the very midst of the foe, the fearless Tancred, darted hither and thither in his 
vain attempt to beat back the Saracens. En:ir and Bedouin, fell beneath him; hundreds of 
the slight foemen were crushed before his impetuous charge; banner and steed went down 
befere his lances, but still from the countless hordes behind, thousands pressed in to fill their 
places, and, at length, he found himself with his little band cut off from the army, and 
surrounded by the foe. Unmoved, however, by the fearful odds, and shouting his war-cry, 
with unabated courage, he renewed the charge with greater vigor, and only faltered when he 
saw his brother fall beside him, and beheid scarce a tithe of his gallant followers left. The 
like a lion at bay he paused, determined to sell his life as dearly as possible, when suddenly 
the ery of “ Apulia!” rang upon his ear, and instantaneously he saw afar the banner of his 
cousin, floating over the battle, acd making slowly, but firmly toward him. Shouting his 
war-cry back, and gathering his scanty remuant around him, he scattered once more every 
thing before him, and cut his way back to the side of Boemond. tle 

“ How goes the battle ?”’ he eagerly exclaimed, as he dashed up to his brother knight. 

“ Darker and darker yet, my gallant cousin,—they are driving us back every where. Can 
we make head any longer, or sliall we retreat?” . 

“ Retreat,” shouted the indomitable Tancred, “no! by the cross !—not till we have tried 
another onset on the dogs—on! chivalry of Europe, on!—De ‘Tracy charge! and 
waient waiting for a reply the impetuous warrior dashed once more into the midst of the 

oe. 

But the struggle was in vain. Though their gallant knights hurled every thing down 
before them, the two leaders only found new and fresh combatants rising up in the stead ot 
the slain. ‘The sun, meanwhile, grew fiercer and hotter, and while the Christians, clad in 
heavy armor, that grew heated in the sun, became spent with fatigue, the light-clad Arabs, 
reinforcing their spent companions, poured down in torrents from the hills, until it seeme 
as if the whole array of Egypt, Syria, and India was swarming to the conflict, and pressing 
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closer and closer to the worn-out knights. Against such odds it was vain to contend, and 
after a desperate struggle, the two leaders gave way and were driven back fighting, with their 
broken ranks, upon the pikes of their own soldiery. 

« Where go you, Boemond?” shouted Robert of Normandy, madly dashing up at 
this juncture, with his head bare, his dark locks streaming on the wind, and his scanty 
reserve pressing behind. “Apulia is afar—why fly you, Tancred !—your Otronto is not 
nigh! Charge, knights,—charge, once again, Godfrey must even now be nigh, and if not 
let us die like men!” and without pausing, he shouted his war-cry, “ Normandy !” 
rushed to the conflict, and sweeping with his solid phalanx along, hurled back the onset of 
the Saracens, while Tancred and Boemond, fired with his gallantry, rallying their troops, 
dashed again into the battle, and again scattered their enemies before them. But though 
wherever they went their long lances cleared a lane before them, no sooner had they passed 
than, as before, the foemen choked it up, and poured in their clouds of arrows upon the 
wearied Christians. Long and vainly they fought; and to add to the horrors of the day, a 
body of the foe, crossing a morass in the rear, attacked the now defenceless camp, slaughtered 
the sick, the old, and the feeble, and with wild cries, swept up to charge the Crusaders in the 
rear. In vain Boemond flew to the defence of his camp, and driving the enemy back, rallied 
his broken troops around him, It only changed the scene, not the fate of the battle. 
Wherever they turned they saw a foe. All escape was cut off. ‘The Moslems swarmed like 
locusts around the devoted Christians, and wearied, dispirited, and half of them dismounted, 
the chivalry of Europe was on the point of giving up, when Tancred, whose lion courage 
had never flinched, suddenly shouted, 

“ Cheer ye, knights and noblemen, yonder comes Godfrey—the saints be praised!” and 
pointing to a distant hill in answer to the eager inquiries of those around him, he shewed to 
the Christian knights a cloud of dust rolling over its brow, and directly pennon, and spear, 
and helmet rose above the profile of the hill, and then, in scattered bands, urging on their 
horses as for life, the gallant army of the cross, with couched lances and eager steeds, were 
seen hastening to the aid of their brethren, while the holy cry, “God wills it, God wills it,” 
bursting from their ranks, and echoed back from the little band in the midst of the 
Moslem host, rang from hill to hill, and rolled like thunder across the sky. Troop hastened 
after troop, banner after banner, rank followed rank, lance glittered after lance, the knight 
pressed by the baron, each one hurried on as the swiftness of his steed permitted, and amid 
it all the red-cross, borne in the front, marked the approach of Godfrey, and struck terror and 
dismay into the bosoms of the Saracens. It was enough to nerve the faintest arm; and the 
hearts of the worn out knights leaped at the sight. Tancred enthusiastically charged 
toward them, and wherever the cry of “‘ Otronto” rung, there fell the Moslems in hundreds. 
Boemond pressed in his rear mowing his way through ; and Robert of Normandy, thundered 
behind, hurling the Saracens right and left with his lancers, as if they were play-things in 
his way ; while the countless forces of Godfrey, fresh and enthusiastic, careered down the 
declivity, and charging the flank of the foe, and making for the banner of Boemond, crushed 
the infidel ranks before them, driving the Saracen hordes hither and thither, like dust 
before the wind. The onset was resistless. Sword and lance went through the ranks of the 
fuemen again and again; blade shivered upon blade; horse and rider recled before the spear ; 
and the huge axes of the northern chivalry swinging downward upon the infidels, went 
crashing through their helmets as if they had been glass. Nothing could withstand the 
mailed charge of the Crusaders, and Solyman with his immense army, after a vain struggle, 
fled over the hills, the indignant Christians pursuing him at full speed, and cutting down 
thousands of the faithless infidels in their flight. ‘They only paused when night hid the 
flying enemy from their sight. ‘The camp of Solyman, rich with gold-and jewels and 
purple, and all the gorgeous panoply of eastern warfare, fell into the hands of the Crusaders, 
—and long after, when Godfrey was no more, and centuries even had vanished, did the 
tale-tellers of Syria relate how utter was “Tue Fuicut or Soryman,” H. 
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THE MEMORY OF THE DEAD 


BY THOMAS G. SPEAR. 


Desrarr who will, I do not fear 
That joys eternal wait the dead ; 

That while we mourn unsolaced here, 
Their souls to purer realms have fled— 

And know ’t is good to trace their fame, 
And ponder well their lives apart; 

For there attends each shining name, 
Some lesson for the wayward heart. 


Do not the righteous ere they flee, 
In raptures own some kindling power, 
And in unclouded vision see, 
A light that cheers the dying hour? 
And is the hope whose visit throws, 
Such radiance round the parting mind, 
In darkness quench’d and dull repose, 
When mortal sight is seal’d aud blind? 


What though the flesh to dust return, 
And worms its beauteous mould consume, 
Should Art deny the funeral urn, 
Nor throw its charms around the tomb? 
Should prayer nor tear be said nor shed, 
Nor gift be kept, nor emblem given ? 
Ah! ’t is not thus we hold the dead, 
When life's endearing ties are riven ;— 


But seek in symbols while we sigh, 

A language for the stricken heart ; 
And when the mourner’s tears are dry, 
And Memory acts her wonted part, 

The tribute shaft, with chisell’d lines, 
Arrests the passing gazer’s eye, 

And Nature, by a thousand signs, 
Betrays the hope that looks on high. 


Philadelphia, September, 1839. 








How bless’d the lot of hallow’d dust, 
The slumbers of the sinless young, 
When join their spirits with the just, 
And Slander barbs no living tongue : 
Then o’er the dark and sunless tom), 
While moulders all of mortal clay, 
Sweet memories from their ashes bloom, 
And twine in garlands round decay. 





When low the lov’d and honour’d lie, 
No heart unwilling feigns to weep, 
But Sorrow sends her funeral cry, 
And lingers fondly where they sleep. 
When fall the brave on fields of fame, 
A nation’s homage is their due; 
And reverence is the sacred claim, 
When Virtue bids the world adieu. 


| When sinks some mighty arm to sleep, 


That ral’d and aw’d a trembling land, 
Though few may sigh, and none may weep, 
Some tribute still shall death command. 

The pyramids ascend the skies, 
The monarch-tombs of Egypt’s clime, 
And heave their peaks to wondering eyes, 
Through all the conscious range of time. 


But dearer than the pomp they claim, 
The monumental structure stands, 
That tells the world a patriot’s fame, 
Erected by his country’s hands. 
And sweeter still to Sorrow’s eye, 
Embower’d by Art in shades of green, i 
The places where the relics lie, 
Of those whose lives have lovely been. 











THE FOREMAN OF THE JURY; 


OR, THE COBBLER OF NANTASKET. 
**Here ’s the smell of the blood yet—oh! oh! oh!’’ Macbeth. 


Away down east, not far from the good town of Nantasket, there dwelt a long time 
ago, a little, notable, good humored cobbler, who night and morning filled the neighborhood 
with the clack of his hammer. Seated on his bench, with his beard all unshaven, and 
his bushy hair uncombed, his short clay pipe stuck in one corner of his mouth, and his waxy 
leathern apron worn jauntily before him, he thumped and stitched away the livelong day 
to the terror of all the little urchins who had to pass that way to school. Now and then he 
would whistle a snatch from some antiquated song; nod at some passing crony; or stop a 
minute to look up and down the street; and then again, with renewed vigor, he would jerk 
away, and pelt upon his lapstone as though he were beating the very soul out of his 
leather. A jolly little old fellow was that cobbler! From sunrise to sunset a more vigorous 
awl was not plied in town; but no sooner had day departed than the bench was moved away, 
the lapstone laid up, and the owner thereof hied him to the village inn, where in one corner 
of the ample chimney, with his mug of beer before him, he was accustomed to harangue his 
clique of admirers about the embargo, the tariff, the last news from England, our relations 
in China, and the various other matters which in bye-gone times, puzzled so many wise 
and hoary heads. On all these subjects our cobbler,. after early twilight, was a perfect 
oracle, having read the history of England by Oliver Goldsmith, and being a subscriber for a 
newspaper. Not a negotiation mis-carried, but he shewed how it might have been 
concluded ; and at every battle lost abroad he proved “with demonstration nice,” in what 
way the defeated general had erred. At such times how eloquent he grew! ‘The very 
air with which he took the pipe from his mouth, and thumped upon the table with his 
brawny hand, was resistless as the action of that queer old demagogue yclept Demosthenes ; 
and infallibly made his audience gape with wonder, and his adversary scratch his head 
in his puzzle to reply. Few could compete with the little old cobbler; and so it came to 
pass that at last he grew to be quite a dictator, laying down the law much like Addison 
at Wills’, or glorious old John at his coffee house. No matter who might advance an 
opinion, no one saw its correctness until leisurely taking his pipe from his mouth, and 
whiffing away till the smoke curled fantastically upward to the ceiling, he 


“ Shook his ambrosial curls, and gave the nod.” 


_ The little old cobbler moreover had at times been an officer of a town meeting, and once 
indeed was chosen an inspector of the election. Upon the memory of these honors he 
lived. He had also a great turn for courts, was known to hold the judges in high reverence, 
deemed it quite a distinction to be summoned as a witness, and having once sued a man for 
a debt, was constantly detailing what his lawyer said, and how energetically the court 
charged the jury in his favor. You were sure to get into his good graces at once by remind- 
ing him thereof. Could he have been a juryman he would have been delighted. But alack 
aday! that honor was confined to freeholders; and except his bench, his pipe, and a few 
little nick-nackeries, the possessions of the worthy cobbler were small indeed. So he had to 
pocket his hard fate as he best could. 

It so happened that about this time there came to the village a short, fat, red-faced tailor, 
Who having been the tavern orator of the town he came from, sat about attempting, as soon 
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as he sojourned at Nantasket, to dethrone the cobbler. But this was no easy task. The 
little old fellow was as sly as a fox, and, not knowing the metal of the new-comer, never 
even entered into an argument with him. He only puffed away the more lustily at his pipe, 
and cocked up his little snub nose whenever the tailor was mentioned. So it came to pass 
that no one either bought of the tailor or listened to him. But hedid not despair. He took 
a shop right opposite the stall of the cobbler, put in it a new fashioned kind of casement 
called a bow window, and filled it from top to bottom with glossy coats and colored pictures 
of the fashions. ‘The women were delighted, and having always hated Amasa because 
he was a bachelor, soon teased their spouses into high notions of the tailor’s eloquence. Al! 
the disaffected and envious likewise swelled his ranks; and thus at last the empire became 
divided, and while the cobbler harangued in the chimney corner, the fat, waggish tailor, de- 
claimed at the porch beside the door. All this time the two rivals never noticed each other 
except by a snarl or a grunt whenever it fell out that they met. 

One morning, just after day-break, the cobbler rubbed his eyes, and was sitting down 
to work, when he noticed an unusual bustle down the street. Early as it was a goodly por- 
tion of the townsfolk were already up, and little groups of men stood talking before the 
closed houses, or were hurrying down to the village landing. Something strange had 
occurred. ‘To crown all the fat little tailor, mounted on a post, was gesticulating violently to 
quite a crowd of hearers. What could be the matter?) Amasa rubbed his eyes, lit his pipe, 
took up his last, and began to pelt away. But just then a hurrah met his ear. It was a part 
of the crowd cheering the tailor. He threw down his hammer, smashed his pipe to atoms, 
kicked his bench over, and flinging his apron after it set off to the landing in an agony of 
wrath, envy, and ambition. 

“Stand back—make way—here comes the man, huzza!” shouted a detachment of his 
partizans as they saw him approaching. The little old fellow gratified by such homage 
mended his pace, the crowd opened before him, and there stood the two rivals, eyeing each 
other like game-cocks—the one panting with his race and the other with the excitement of 
speaking. 

The truth was, the fat little tailor was the cause of it all. He and a crony of his had 
been fishing down the bay, and brought up the intelligence that they had seen a dead 
body washed up by the tide. The news spread like wild fire, waking all Nantasket an hour 
before its time. 

‘Have you heerd the news, neighbor Amasa,—how that a dead body has been found 
down along shore?” asked one of his supporters. 

Now this was the first intimation of such a fact with which the curious ears of the old 
fellow hed been delighted. But he gathered, at once, from the talk of the crowd the whole 
drift of the matter, and knowing it would never do to seem mere ignorant than his rival he 
boldly replied, 

Sartainly, it was whispered to me nigh an hour ago.” 

“ Nigh an hour ago!—I guess not,” sneered the. tailor, “for it was just flood when we got 
back, and the tide har n’t on the turn yet—and that,” he continued, turning to the crowd, 
‘is why I say there ’s no use of a coroner’s jury, for the body ’Il sartainly be carried off with 
the ebb.” 

Such a contradiction would have been a death blow to any man but the cobbler. But he 
only cocked up his nose, and repeated his assertion ; for he saw that the time had come when 
he must assert his supremacy in open fight, and so instead of avoiding the battle, he 
courted it like a valiant man-at-arms. In fact, as we have said, he was as sly as a fox, andit 
flashed upon him all. at once that the tailor’s last remark might be made the means of that 
rival’s overthrow. ‘The public curiosity was high, and nothing would be more popular than 
a coroner's jury. Besides all this, if he took sides with the townsfolk, and routed the tailor 
from the field, his ambition would be gratified in getting a place upon the jury, as the 
coroner always made his selection indifferently from those at hand. Who knew, besides, but 
he might even be the foreman? And if it really was a murder, and the murderer should be 
caught and tried, what an important person would the foreman of the jury be! All this 
flashed through his mind as he looked around. Oh! a sharp-sighted old fellow was he. 

“A dead bedy’s a thing, fellow citizens,” he began, “ that ought to be enquired into. 
There ’s been foul, bloody, unnatural, cannibal murder committed, and it should be sifted to 
the bottom. It ’s matter for a crowner's jury, and no man ought to be permitted to £0 
nigh it till the jury has visitationed it. Who knows but the murderer may even now stalk 
abroad—in our midst perhaps—and that a jury might discover marks by which he should be 
detected ?—though for that matter,” he continued, looking hard at the tailor, “they neednt 
go far for ’em; and I ’ve always said some people were no better than they should be. 

“ Hurrah for neighbor Amasa,” roared a ragged hanger on. 
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«“ Huzza!’ sang another, “how he pitches it into ’em. i calculate that ’s laying it on 
thick any how.” 

Now had the tailor been as old a hand as the cobbler he would, after these popular 
demonstrations, have remained quiet; but he must needs object to such a course, hinting at 
its expense, and the probability that the tide would wash away the body before the jury got 
toit. The little, old cobbler at this, bristled up and in a pretty loud and energetic tone, 
remarked, 

«“ What ’s expense to public justice, let me know? I do n’t see why some people oppose 
investigation,—for my part, I ’ll not sleep till it ’s sifted, sifted, sir, to the very bottom— 
where ’s the crowner ?” 

The uproar now grew tremendous; the cobbler and the jury were the cries; and the par- 
tizans of the tailor, for once, hid their diminished heads. It was queer what a simpleton he 
was, for though he was thus beaten out and out, he seemed quite overjoyed, chuckling and 
laughing to himself constantly. ‘There seemed to be something very funny about it; but as 
happens to many jolly people no one saw the joke but himself. 

At last the coroner came, and that high functionary after elbowing his way through the 
crowd was greatly startled at the news, particularly when he found how unanimous was the 
public will that he should sift the matter. Not wishing to be outdone by the cobbier’s 
alcacrity, he vowed he would never shave till the body hed been found and due measures 
taken to arrest the murderer. 

The cobbler’s triumph was now complete; but it did not stop here. He was resolved to 
be foreman of the jury, and after a little manceuvering his ambition was gratified, and ainid 
the cheers of the excited townsfolk they set out. The tailor, however, who should have been 
their guide was missing, and so it happened that they started with no information except that 
it was near the point. Now, unluckily, there were two points—but the little, notable, good- 
natured cobbler, vowed they would soon find it nevertheless. 

The bay coast was a low, sandy beach, fronting out toward the ocean, and almost 
destitute of verdure. Just above highwater-mark a range of sand hills skirted the shore, 
undulating the horizon and giving a bleak and barren aspect to the scene. On the opposite 
side of the bay the coast rose up into hills and headlands, behind which towered the blue 
tops of the distant mountains. The whole shore was the scene of many a wild legend; and 
tradition reported that the early buccaneers had buried their treasures there. Haunted spots 
were pointed out where shadowy forms held their midnight revels ; and belated travellers had 
actually seen the ghosts of the prisoners whom Kidd had murdered where he hid his spoil. 
Of these spectral spots, Point Neversink was the most fearful, and few men ventured to 
approach it after dusk. 

It was long past noon when the cobbler and his jury reached the beach, and as they 
mounted one of the low sand hills the long line of coast opened before them. The sun was 
still intensely hot. The wind had died away leaving it a dead calm; not a shrub or tree was 
near to shelter them; and the atmosphere waved fantastically in the sultry sunshine. The 
tide was down, but on the flood; and the breakers rolled in with the foam combing along 
their crests, and their dark green overhanging brows tumbling headlong into foam. A 
few water fowl ran along before the edge of the shattered waves, or nimbly fullowed the 
receding undertow. Not a cloud was to be seen on high. A mile or so at sea a solitary sloop, 
with its single tall mast and enormous mainsail, swung lazily upon the glittering deep ; while 
away in the offing, like spray upon the horizon, a few pigmy sails were flashing in the 
sunshine, There was no sound around but the roar of the surf and the wash of the under- 
tow. Few spots are more desolate than a barren sea coast in the heat of a summer’s day. 

“It arn’t Point Neversink, I guess,” said the cobbler to his jury, not caring to visit that 
spot if he could avoid it, and contenting himself with a long survey through a very old, dim, 
short-sighted spy glass at the distant promontary, “and so gentlemen, we ‘ll sarch Point 
Woonsocket,” and the eager inquirers, big with their mission, followed the cobbler a mile or 
two up the coast to the place of their destination. 

But their search was unsuccessful. hey walked all over Point Woonsocket, went around 
every sand hill, peered into every hole left by the tide; but in vain. At last they gave it up, 
called a council, and resolved by the cobbler’s casting vote, to hasten to Point Neversink, 
hoping to reach it before dark. But like many others before them, they found, with sinking 
hearts, when evening came on, that they were still a mile or so from the point. At last the 
sun went down behind the distant hills, bringing their blue outline out on the horizon, and 
dyeing the distant sky behind with purple and gold. The breeze began to freshen, and the 
tide was nearly up; while the low wailing sound of the one, and the deep hollow murmur of 
the other came to the ear, in the gathering darkness, with an unearthly sound. ‘lhe people 


of a coast are always superstitious, and the worthy jury were not a whit behind their neigh- 
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bors. Every man of it had seen some strange sight, or knew those who had; and as for the 
cobbler he was the very prince of ghost-seeers and story-tellers, and boasted of his descent from 
one of the greatest persecutors of witches in all Salem. They were, moreover, searching for a 
dead body, and how many tricks might not its ghost take upon it to play? So it happened, 
as twilight deepened, and they drew nearer to the haunted Point, that their pace slackened, 
they walked all in a heap, their voices sank into whispers, stories that made the hair stand 
on end circulated, and imperceptibly they worked themselves up into that half-frightened 
state in which children pass a church yard at night. It would have done the heart good to 
see how their foreman, advancing a pace or two ahead, his form half lost in the dim twilight, 
beckoned on his lagging followers, cheering their spirits and his own by whistling lustily, 
and all the time looking anxiously around or starting at the sound of the wind moaning 
between the hills. 

“ Hark!” suddenly said one of the group in a low whisper, “did you hear any thing 
ahead ?” 

“¢ No—you did n’t—did you?” replied the cobbler, coming to a dead halt, and scarcely 
speaking for fright. 

They listened eagerly, each one looking the ethers by turns in the face, and sure enough a 
low, indescribable sound was heard on the other side of the sand hills, as if coming from 
something on the beach. 

“Tt ’s a groan, is n’t it?’ gasped one with a blanched face. 

“There ’s Pint Neversink just ahead,” faltered another, and sinking his voice to the 
lowest whisper, he added, “its nigh here they say Kidd buried his treasure and murdered his 
prisoners.” 

«‘ Good God, deacon, there it is again—what shall we do?” said another, who had ventured 
a pace or two ahead, but now rapidly retreated. 

“We ’d better go back, had n’t we?” faintly asked the deacon, looking imploringly at 
the foreman. 

The little old cobbler had his own feelings, and was half disposed to take the advice; but 
then he thought how much it would redound to his courage if he kept on, and how the tailor 
and his clique would triumph if he returned without finding the body. Besides it just then 
recurred to him that the tailor had said it was Point Neversink, where the body had been 
seen, and with that sudden recollection he felt as if he could brave al} the spectres that ever 
took airings at midnight in their old shrouds. So having repeated all the verses of scripture 
that he knew he boldly proceeded ahead to reconnoitre from the top of the hill. But as 
he was a sensible man, and saw no call for unnecessary noise, he took off his hat, and began 
to creep silently and stealthily toward the hill, stopping and putting his ear to the ground to 
listen, and then crawling a step or two further on. At last the outline of his head and neck 
was just visible in the darkness, boldly defined against the sky as he lifted it cautiously above 
the profile of the hill. In a minute or two he drew it softly back, like a turtle retreating 
into his shell, and motioned fer his followers to come on. But they did not move an inch. 
The boldest of them at last ventured to portion to the cobbler to return. 

“What ’s the matter with you?” said the emboldened foreman, but still speaking in @ 
whisper, “it ’s only the tide washing agin the body, and not a groan.” 

“The body!— is it there?” eagerly asked the deacon. 

“T saw it just below high water mark,” answered the cobbler, “large and kind of dark 
like.” 

“Oh! I knew this was the Pint,” ejaculated the bold man, “and I thought the noise was 
nothing arter all, only you all seemed to think differently.” 

Nothing was now heard of but going on; the fright of the valorous jurymen was 
dissipated; and each man seemed big with the consequence the discovery would give him 
in the eyes of his townsmen. But there was still enough of their late feelings left in them to 
make them converse in whispers; though not enough to check their curiosity or drown their 
suspicions of the murderers. ae, 

“There, gentlemen, it is, and yonder are the tracks of the men who visited it this 
morning,” solemnly said the cobbler, as they reached the brow of the hill, pointing about 
twenty yards off to a dark, shadowy object on the beach. 

« And that ’s a real murdered man,—oh! the wickedness of the human heart!” ejaculated 
the deacon. 

“Follew me!” boldly said the cobbler, descending the hill. 

“Tt ’s half covered by sand, ain’t it?” whispered one. 

“Tt ’s not very long,” said another, “do n’t it seem to you to grow smaller ?” 

“Hush, did n’t its arm move then ?” gasped a third, coming to a dead halt, 
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«“ Pooh!” answered the cobbler with forced boldness, but also stopping, “it’s only the 
tide tossing the limb, I guess.” 

They were now within a few yards of the long sought for corpse, but hitherto it had been 
too dark for them to see it distinctly. Just, however, as the cobbler spoke, the moon broke 
suddenly forth, sheeting the white coast in silver, and disclosing to their eager gaze, in the 
dead body before them, the dark form and gaunt proportions of—a revere NewrounpDLaNp 
poG. 

The laugh was so loud against the poor little cobbler, and the waggish tailor boasted so 
much of the success of his joke, that one morning the stall of Amasa was found unopened, 
and when the neighbors broke into it to see the reason, they discovered that he had, with all 
his old tools and chattels, silently left the town in the night. He was never afterward 
heard of in Nantasket, and the waggish tailor, by general assent, succeeded to his chimney 
corner. A few there were of his former cronies, who would now and then sigh for the good 
old times when the cobbler ruled the roast, but the great mass of his fellow townsmen— 
alas! for human greatness—soon forgot both him and his little ricketty shop. New men 
and new measures reigned in Nantasket; gradually his old followers died and were forgot- 
ten; and in due time even the tailor was gathered to his fathers. A veracious tomb-stone 
records his many virtues; but no one knows where lie the bones of Tue Copster or 
NANTASKET. s. 8. 


August, 1839. 


WE MISS THEE. 


BY B. Fe CHATHAM. 


We miss thee in the smiling group, Its gentle music breath, that cast 
That gathers round the door, O’er feeling hearts—a spell. 
To greet their loving Father home, 

When the toils of day are o’er. We min thy oped fairy Gave: 

With less of earth than Heaven, 
We miss the rose that sweetly bloomed, It seemed as if to thee alone, 

Upon thy crimson cheek, A seraph’s charms were given. 
And those bright laughing eyes of thine, 


That almost seemed to speak. 
P We miss thee now--pure lovely one, 


| For thee the fervent prayer, 

We miss those dark and sunny locks, | From the fond heart to Heaven ascends, 
That clustered on thy brow, We shall not miss thee THERE. 

And waved in ringlets gracefully, 


But—ah !—we miss th : 
on ae Oh! we will cull the sweetest flowers, 


Of spring’s returning bloom, 
We miss thy soft-toned syren voice, And wreath the white rose with the vine, 
Sweeter than words can tell ; To deck thy verdant tomb, 


Mallica Hill, August 10¢b, 1839. 
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THOUHGTS 


On 


AMERICAN LAWS AND INSTITOUTIONS, 


WITH A COMPARISON. 


EY JOHN T. MAULL, ESQ. 


To give a general detail of the complicated principles, which constitute the great mass 
of learning, known and recognised under the name of the English Law, would be, indeed, 
an herculean eflurt of the intelllect, and from which, the writer of this paper would 
involuntarily shrink, as from a task, requiring the exercise of faculties to which he would in 
no wise lay claim. But, he considers it feasible and not at all presumptuous, First, to trace 
in the system of our American Law, the strong analogy to some of the most prominent 
features of the ancient Saxon code, wherein is seen such excellence, that adaptation to it, 
as far as the changes of modern times have admitted, has been the aim of every enlightened 
legislator. Secondly, to treat of the most important distinctions between the American and 
English systems. ‘Thirdly, to weigh the respective advantages and disadvantages of the two, 
in their applicability to their chief end and design, the Auppiness of the governed: and 
Lastly, to give his opinions on some matters, which the writer believes to be existing evils, 
with his suggestions in what respects, they might be improved and rendered more acceptable 
to the people. 

The Saxon era of our jurisprudence has always been justly celebrated. The simplicity of 
the times, conjoined with the martial character of the people, gave to their laws that plain 
and energetic character, which yet manifests itself in most of our Common Law maxims. 

The Saxons, a brave and magnanimous race, have elicited the chief attention of the 
historian, for the conspicuous part they bore in effecting the establishment of those laws, 
which we, through many vicissitudes of time and accident, have in a great measure adopted. 
To give symmetry to the Laws, then in their institution, and to infuse into them the 
spirit of equal liberty, that genuine inheritance of our forefathers, was reserved for the genius 
of an Alfred to accomplish, who, by devoting himself arduously and continually to the labor, 
compiled a code, that has outlived the perishable trophies of time. To the Saxons he gavea 
constitution, established among them courts, defined the punishment of offences, rigidly 
enforced the observance of order, connected them more firmly together by aiding in the 
enacting of laws, which related to them as an entire people, made compilations of existing 
customs suited to the circumstances of the age, and in fine, gave consistency and regularity 
to what, hitherto, must from the nature of the times, have been confused and ill-digested. 

That any law is better than none, is a precept, the truth of which the bitter experience 
of every nation will attest. The common sense of the sober and reflecting portion © 
mankind, those who have important interests at stake in government, will dictate the 
necessity of some provision, to guard them in the preservation of life, liberty, and property. 
In this, consists the very motive of connecting ourselves in society ; without this preservation, 
stable and uniform in its nature, we go back again in a certain degree to a state of nature. 
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This remark is induced by reflecting on the wars, foreign and servile, which agitated the 
Saxon territory at this particular era of Alfred, and the consequent uncertainty and in- 
security in the possession of these rights, which must have resulted to them as a new people 
—yet rude and unlettered and addicted to ancient superstitions. ‘To give them permanent 
laws that might endure to remotest time, was a master-piece of public policy, the prosecution 
of which in the hands of the early lawgiver, nothing could deter or prevent. The stern 
virtues which composed the Saxon character, and which have been so graphically delineated 
by their historian Tacitus, now yielded to the mild restraint of positive law, and thus, from 
the rough material was hewn an image, whose beauty and proportion have been the model 
of the admiring jurist. That the estate, on the death of the ancestor, should descend in equal 
proportions to the children, was a grand feature in the system, and early ingrafted on 
their code. This principle has been further extended, comprehending females, and recognised 
to its full, in the United States since the revolution ; before that period, the feudal doctrine of 
primogeniture prevailed. In Pennsylvania, a double allotment was apportioned to the eldest 
son, wherein it differed from the feudal rule, but being found inconvenient, was abolished. 
England still retains primogeniture, which the nature of the government seems to require. 

The Non-Forfeiture of estates for crimes, was another remarkable feature. By Article 9th 
of the constitution of Pennsylvania, section 19th, it is provided “that no attainder shall 
work corruption of blood, nor, except during the life of the offender, forfeiture of estate to 
the Commonwealth.” In this, therefore, we assimilate to the Saxon code. 

That an innocent child or other relative should be responsible for the acts of another, 
over whose actions he cannot have any possible control, is a principle, at which the reason 
and humanity of civilized man revolts: nor can we even suppose it to answer the ends 
designed. The severity of the punishments, say they, must deter from the perpetration of 
high crimes, which, if unopposed would work destruction to the government. We think on 
the other hand that inordinate punishments, such as, attainder and forfeiture of estate, 
joined to the penalty of death, must exert a brutalising effect on the human heart, and fit it 
for the receptacle of every passion which weakness or duplicity could harbor. The certainty, 
and not the severity of punishments, constitutes the shield of our rights, but let that be 
an absolute certainty, as far as human foresight can render it so. That the laws be faithfully 
executed, is a sacred trust, from which, no regard to personal safety or security, can release 
the conservator of the liberties of the people, if so, what protection have the aged and 
imbecile, from the murderous assault of the sudden faction, frenzied with rage at fancied 
injuries, and under the base and servile control of aspiring demagogues: reason thunders the 
response, “let the laws be faithfully executed,” aye, from the chief magistrate down through 
all the ramifications of office to the remotest quarter, wherever and whenever, law has lent its 
sanction to rule. Let support be given, sole and undivided, to these authorities, and the 
stubborn offender knowing the sure consequence of his act, will check the germ of its 
development. If we examine attentively the fine spun, yet strong construction of the ancient 
Saxon laws, we will find this principle of certainty very prominent. No benefit of clergy 
or special exemption was then allowed, although it is to be regretted, that the “ weregild” 
or satisfaction in money for the first offence, was permitted to have place in a code, in 
other respects, a repository of most that is valuable in the legal archives of the past. 

From a consideration of these few particulars, we may decide that the analogy of 
American jurisprudence is stronger than that of the English, in those fundamental principles, 
which had their rise and decay during the Saxon era, and which, however, are in a great 
pre i revived in America, as far as the political changes and the nature of things, will 
admit of. 

The most striking distinctive feature between the American and English jurisprudence, is 
the comparative despatch and expense in our legal proceedings. It isno uncommon thing we 
are credibly informed, to expend immense sums amounting to fortunes in the prosecution ef 
a suitin the English chancery; the emoluments to be paid to the great number of legal 
officers, whose duties, from the multiplicity of process and prolix forms of proceedings, are 
Increased in a ratio entirely disproportionate to the nature of the services, seem to oppose an 
hindrance in the way of the suitor, which there is reason to fear too often deters from 
an inquiry into the merits of his case: especially, in minor causes, where pecuniary inability 
to sustain redress is more frequently to be found. 

Though delays have been complained of in the practice of our American tribunals, and 
Sometimes, we must acknowledge with too much apparent reason, yet assuredly, they will 
bear but a meagre comparison with those of the English Courts. Successive acts of the 
legislatures of the several states, and particularly of Pennsylvania, havé facilitated the trials 
of causes by giving to either party certain specific remedies, without which, recourse must be 
had to circuitous means for their attainment, such as requiring parties to produce books or 
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writings in their possession or power, and the very universal and adequate relief granted to 
suitors through the medium of motions in open Court, suited to the exigencies of the particu- 
lar grievances sought to be redressed—a practice attended with so many advantages in 
the despatch of causes, thereby widening the avenues to the portals of justice, that all must 
concur in the propriety of the system. 

If there is any thing in which a preference should be given to our judicature, it is in rela- 
tion to the Judges themselves—the arbiters of what constitutes the law. The suspicion of 
influence arising from any bias or predilection, occasioned by the nature of their appointment, 
is so remote, that we may confidently assert, that criminal offences are determined on their 
intrinsic grounds, exclusively. Appointed by the governor, who statedly vacates his office 
by lapse of time, or by popular suffrage, the Judges exercise their commissions, dum bene se 
gesserent, but by virtue of our new constitution, for limited periods, liable to impeachment 
for misdemeanor in office. 

Another feature in the English law which claims our attention, is the vast number of 

criminal offences punishable with death, which, however, the humanity of modern times has 
found means to evade by the intervention of the benefit of clergy ; notwitstanding which, the 
existence of the penalty on the statute book, seems to be a blur on the administration of 
justice. 
. An advantage which the people of this country enjoyed at the termination of the 
revolution, was the power of remodelling the laws as they then existed, incumbered with the 
forms and fictions of the feudal doctrines, though in a modified degree, and substituting in 
their stead a system suited to their actual necessities, But in this design, there was very 
much of the old law to be retained. The common law in force in Pennsylvania and so much 
of the English statute laws, as were not specially excepted, were declared to be parts of our 
system. A compilation of the acts of General Assembly have supplied deficiences and 
corrected redundancies, which have gone far to establish a code, upon the whole, the just 
pride of our state. 

The other states of the Union have regulated their jurisprudence much in a similar way, 
and although differences necessarily exist among them, with respect to their civil polity, 
as what shall constitute certain offences, the time limited in which redress is to be sought for, 
and the enforcement of their several laws, yet it will be seen, that viewed as an entirely, a 
more equitable spirit is infused throughout than can be found elsewhere: in Pennsylvania 
we may instance the creditor’s right of priority to the estate of the deceased, in preference to 
the widow’s claim of dower—a right coeval with the grant of the state by Charles Second. 

That the great boundaries of right and wrong should be accurately defined, and especially, 
that the modes of procedure in Courts of Justice should be accurately conformed to, when 
founded upon the legal experience of centuries, is a position to which the writer will 
willingly subscribe: for some inconveniences and inconsistencies ought for the sake of 
uniformity and certainty to be acquiesced in, rather than to suffer fluctuations which might 
involve every thing in insecurity. Rights have been acquired and property held under these 
antiquated forms, which it would be flagrantly unjust to unsettle. 

Improvements in the agricultural or mechanic arts, whether in the mode of the application 
of recognised principles, or in the kind of means to be used to effect those principles, aptly 
styled, labor saving machines, are locked upon as bestowing public benefits, and hence 
societies and institutes are founded, in the laudable object of promoting the arts by 
distributing rewards for their improvement. Now, to alter and adapt a machine to the wants 
of individuals, so as to fabricate a better article, or with more despatch, is only to consult the 
known and invariable laws of physics, and to observe the various modifications, that matter 
will undergo under different changes, and we can calculate the results within a reasonable 
degree of probability, or if we fail can readily ascertain the cause and correct the error. But 
a change in the great body of the law, which has received accession and growth from the 
collected wisdom of minds, such as Bacon, Coke, Glanvil, Bracton, and a host of others, 
whose labors are familiar to the world, cannot be made without marriog the symmetry of the 
whole. Could we at a glance, as in the arts, observe the nice dependencies of the 
constituent parts and foresee the effect of a particular alteration, then might we, as a skilful 
artizan. decide and act upon an improvement; but change the Law, based as it is upon the 
immutable principles of right and wrong, and constituting the ligament of society, and what 
may not be the consequence: it must require the deepest conviction of its inefficiency, 42 
that too of the most enlarged capacities, before one link be severed or displaced. : 

America and England, from the nature of their forms of government, are thrown into 
different attitudes with respect to their laws in general. ‘To the existence of the Feudal 
system, imposed on our English ancestry by the wiles of a Norman prince, an alien to the 
early and plain Saxon liberty, are we to refer the present vast collection of customs an 
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usages, which have so entangled the due administration of justice. That the English laws 
throughout are strongly impregnated with the features of the feudal doctrines, no one will 
deny. True it is, that a number of remedial statutes have considerably mitigated their 
rigors, and adapted them more immediately to the condition of the age, yet if much has been 
done, still more remains undone, the canker has crept through the body, and though we 
may purge and purify, we cannot cleanse. To the American jurisprudence is left the 
light of experience. Burthened with no particular system, laws are made as the exigencies 
of the times require,—as varied as our population is mixed. The Civil, and the Common 
law England have an efficacy proportionate to their adaptation, whilst the statute books 
of many European states have yielded much to perfect our legal polity.. The American has 
grown out of the English law, but lopped of its redundancies, and more unique for the pur- 
poses of practical utility. The rules as to personal rights and the remedies given to redress 
their infraction, partake of and assimilate more to the nature of the English Jaws on the same 
subject, than on any other; the punishments affixed to the perpetration of crimes are less 
sanguinary, the principle of solitary confinement being substituted, except in murder, for the 
penalty of death, and a regular organization adopted as well for the reformation of the 
offender, as for the security of the community. That this system in operation in Pennsyl- 
vania, has vastly contributed to the suppression of crime, by causing offenders with more 
certainty to be prosecuted to conviction, is a position which few will deny ; its establishment 
here has been hailed by the philanthropist as a triumph of humanity, seldom, if ever before 
witnessed. The laws, by these means, acquire a force and efficacy so essential to justice and 
the maintenance of public order. The hardy opponent of the laws, feels that the letter as 
well as the spirit concur to arrest him in the progress of his acts, and that he cannot expect 
to obtain the compassien of a jury, when the punishment, though comparatively mild is 
absolutely certain. That every citizen should honestly, fearlessly and faithfully discharge his 
duties to the state, is a principle, on which entirely depend the safety and happiness of him- 
self and those under his protection. Wisdom in Legislators, and efficiency in the Executive, 
will only preserve in their proper vigor those liberties, which we boast of as our birthright, 
and declaim upon as themes of admiration and applause. 

In Democratic forms of government the power which wields all, controls all, nay, which 
is supreme, is that of Election; to it appertains the exercise of the dearest franchises of a 
freeman,—upon it is nicely balanced the prosperity or ruin of the American nation. 

How fell the first mighty Republic. History will proclaim it was by the Elections. All 
Italy admitted to share in suffrage, the barbarian horde and ignorant multitude without 
qualification of any material kind, now lorded it with a tyranny more despotic, than could 
the cruelty of any single potentate devise. Corruption introduced, voluptuousness followed 
with her trains of multifarious vices, till at length, the Imperial City, was entombed in that 
‘sepulchre which her own hands had made. Oh! that conviction would speak trumpet 
tongued and, startle the public ear to a sense of the vital importance of the Elective privilege : 
and that every American citizen would imitate the example set by a reverend and revered 
prelate of the Church, high in the honors of his religion and devoted to the welfare of his 
Country. Philadelphia boasted of him as a benefactor, and most of her numerous charitable 
and humane societies have had their origin and flourished under his provident supervision. 
This good man, though burthened with the weight of more than four score years, discharged 
his duties at the polls, while lifeenabled him. Philadelphians rejoiced at the spectacle, and 
gathered hopes for the permaneney of their Country’s institutions, when they saw them thus 
upheld by such adherents. “Go thou and do likewise,” is the practical precept inculcated. 
Moral energies we have, which ought not, must not lie dormant, it is to their influence and 
exercise chiefly, that our beloved Country rests, as upon her strongest and highest palladium. 
This moral force has vet preserved us a nation, through every vicissitude of peril, and if 
properly exercised in season, might have spared us occurrences, which are painful to the 
citizen and patriot to contemplate. 

The nature of a free government, differing as ours, so widely in all respects from the 
recognised forms adopted and in force throughout the world, seems not to be so fully under- 
stood, as its importance demands. That the People are supreme and that all power proceeds 
and is delegated from them, is the fiindamental article of our Constitution, but at the same 
time, that the people themselves are bound by certain laws, adopted and established by 
their own dispensing power, is a political axiom as certain as it is necessary ;—and hence 
every measure which secures to the citizen an uninterrupted and conscientious enjoyment of 
Constitutional rights, without derogating from those rights themselves, recommends itself to 
every reasonable supporter of the laws. 

If passions and prejudices could be eradicated from the breasts of men, and simple reason 
end common sense substituted, then might we entertain no apprehension for our future 
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political safety, but as the experience of the past and a knowledge of the present, admonish 
us that we are all constituted, in a greater or less degree, with weaknesses both of the heart 
and head, the weakest being generally the most presumptuous, it behoves us to attend to 
the adoption and strict enforcement of salutary laws, to preserve the body politic sound and 
entire, 

Connected with this subject, we must mention the benign tendency and fostering influence 
which the diffusion of universal education exerts in giving rise to and retaining a healthy 
tone throughout the various sections of our vast republic. As a part of education, let there 
be engrafted thereon a sound and vigorous morality. Education and Morality are the 
weapons of virtue. Resistless in attack, impregnable in defence, a bulwark whose battle- 
ments are the people’s onty safeguard. In America, as elsewhere, we may hear of evil 
forebodings on the destiny of our glorious Confederation, we may be shocked at the unmanly, 
because brutal conduct of mobs; we may even blush at the foolish causes which have led 
to most horrid outrages. But let the motto of the true American, as in revolutionary times, 
still and ever be :—* Nil Desperandum /” and let us reflect on the gospel truth, “that verily 
the wrong doer shall have his meed. 

Instead of violence exciting us to retaliation—a retaliation which would sweep with the 
besom of destruction the handful of such chaff. Let us avoid it; but at the same time ever 
stand up to the laws, conscientiously, fearlessly and determinedly. That there is a latent 
force at the firesides and homes of our countrymen, adequate for any and every emergency, 
come when it may, we never will doubt; if we did, we might falter in our opinions about the 
stability of our institutions. The operation of this force is peculiar. We do not wish to be 
understood as meaning to inculcate a feeling of apathy, on questions which demand the 
consideration of every citizen, but merely to point out the resources which the good and 
well-intentioned are themselves constituents and, consequently, that no apprehension need be 
entertained for the ultimate triumph of those principles, for which our fathers fought and 
died, and fur which, their sons merging every sectional and minor difference, would willingly 
unite heart and hand to preserve inviolate. We will not indulge in sounding praises for the 
civil and religious liberties we enjoy, but content ourselves in the proud consciousness of their 
existence. 

In Democratic states, power is within the reach of all, and for its acquisition, too often it 
happens, that the basest means will be resorted to, for the seduction of the ignorant and un- 
thinking into schemes, whose professed objects are “redress of grievances, preservation of 
liberties, rights of the people,” or some such “tickling straws,’ by which demagogues and 
foes to freedom, endeavor to stir up the embers of strife, which if unquenched, would work 
their own sure and immediate destruction. It is not ourselves alone, who are interested in 
the success of political self-government, the world at large has a common sympathy. Shall 
we be recreant? Peacefully and vigorously then, let us pursue our aim—wie happiness of 
mankind. The purest gold contains alloy,—the best of governments discordant materials: 
but because there are alloys and discordant materials ought we to reject the gold or the best 
of governments. To continue metaphor, ought we to exchange the glittering and precious 
ore, for the dull and ductile lead? Our Republic, for the mighty and strong handed 
Monarchy ? 


“Such a change as they would bring us.” 


That our fears often magnify evils, is a position founded on a praiseworthy feature of our 
nature. Mark the solicitude of an affectionate child in shielding an aged parent from danger 
and mischance: observe his anxiety and distress, when any little incident occurs to awaken 
his fears, Every one, within the sphere of his own observation, can attest the truth of this 
remark. How disposed we are to exaggerate circumstances, to give to events the coloring of 
our own particular feelings, the imagination controling the judgment, solely for the nee 
that the mind cannot dispassionately contemplate any injury to, or deprivation of, the belove 
object of its hopes. ; h 
In restraining the progress of certain destructive acts, such as are occasioned by ” 
violence of mob rule, the law should not be a dead letter, but be clothed with the most ample 
and efficient powers, both to maintain the rights of private property and personal security. 
If these rights are insecure or tampered with at the caprice of the wily and pie 
passions of the deluded or evil disposed, without adequate means of protection afforded by 
law, what in the name of reason and common humanity we ask, has the citizen to a 
In my view of the case, and I think I will be borne out in my opinion by the ie 
judgment of the reflecting, and I may add honest mind, better that the guilty be punishe 
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severely at the hands of the law than tbat the innocent should suffer at the hands of a mob. 
We lay down this position broadly and without any qualification whatever, that “ mobs 
must be quelled.” 'The means for quelling them is another consideration. ‘Talk not of the 
severity of measures taken to suppress riot, we answer that they must of necessity be severe, 
to be of any effect. Need we advert to the horrid perpetrations of these mobs, must we write 
it, grown familiar to a portion of American citizens, and which have involved life and 
property in the mad vortex of their damnable monstrosities. If such things are allowed to 
be winked at and passed over with a few feeble laments in our daily journals on the depravity 
of mankind, then would I for one blush for my citizenship. These things ought, can, 
and must be remedied. We do not mean to reform human nature, but we insist on the 
supremacy and faithful administration of the laws. Liberty consisis not in licentious 
freedom, but in the possession of our absolute, unalienable rights, so far as they are restrained 
for the preservation and good of society. The political and moral existence of the com- 
munity requires that its laws and regulations be implicitly obeyed. 

Having thus taken a review of our jurisprudence and thrown out some practical 
observations on what we have considered existing evils, we may conclude this paper with this 
remark, 

That the United States at the present day afford the gratifying spectacle of national wealth, 
honor and greatniss, allied with individual happiness, to a degree never before attained by 
any government, ancient or modern. 


Philade!phia. 


THOU WILT RETURN NO MORE. 


BY CATHARINE BH. WATERMAN, 


“It is a fearful thing, to love what death must touch!’’ Mrs. Hemans. 


Tuov wilt return no more, 
I hear it in the whispers of the wind, 
In Ocean’s sullen roar, 
In the low breath of flowers—thou wilt return no more. 


No more the flute-like tone 

Of thy sweet voice, that seem’d in music shrined, 
Shall mingle here, its own 

Soft melody of sound, with echo’s mocking moan. 


Thou, who wert ence so bright, 
So like a sunbeam on life’s darken’d way, 
A star amid the night, 
Shining thro’ clouds afar, a clear, and steady light. 


And then to droop, and die, 
And we no more to linger in the ray 
Of that blue gentle eye, 
That ever seem’d to bring the holy heavens more nigh. 
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And we again to meet 

In the old places thou wert wont to tread, 
Whisp’ring in converse sweet, 

Yet hearing not thy tone, nor, thy advancing feet. 


Oh! happier far than we, 
Happier than we, the pale unconscious dead ; 
The spirit wing’d and free, 
Knows not the mourning sob, of low breath’d misery. 


I never ask’d, if thou 
Clinging so fondly to my heart strings: here, 
Could’st to the mandate bow, 
That freezes up life’s stream, and binds with Ice, the brow. 


I only knew, that life 
With thee, did like a summer day appear, 
Where no rude sound, or strife, 
Or angry breath could blast, our joys, and pleasures rife. 


I clung to thee, as clings 
The shipwreck’d mariner to the last stay 
The angry water brings, 
’Till one dread wave draws nigh, and death’s dull tocsin rings. 


Oh! mighty Death—in such 
We must not build our hopes—in forms of clay 
We treasure up too much, 
“For ’t is a fearful thing, to love what thou may’st touch.” 


September, 1839. 


SCRAPS FROM AN UNPUBLISHED WORK. 
No. II. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, M. D. 


Taatr process having been finished, which shortened the cause of our temporary gloom, 
and added to the lustre of our illuminators, or in good, plain sensible language, the candles 
having been snuffed, the manuscript was produced, Our president wiped the glasses of his 
spectacles, with the corner of his red, silk handkerchief, placed them in their proper situation, 
with their arms clasping his head, and their bridge resting upon the upper part of his nose, 
and then after looking all around to see that the members of the Club, were devoting 
themselves to a proper attention, he commenced reading 


THE NAMELESS SKETCH. 


Talk not of the tender joys of human life to one who knows them no longer. Be mine in 
preference, the sanguine excitement which from my boyhood up has been my sole aliment— 
Ambition! I have once loved, it is true; but that is past, and my affection is buried with 
its object. 
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Boyhood! did I speak of that? I never wasaboy. From long continued infancy, I 
sprang, as the bolt through the thunder-cloud, bursting the flimsy bands which held me, into 
premature manhood. When fourteen summers heightened the bronzed color of my cheeks, 
within my form, physically that of a pigmy, there moved a mind of giant proportions. 
Others slowly leave childhood, and enter youth; depart from youth, and leap into manhood ; 
to fade from the latter into old age, and from that to drivelling dotage and death. Bat 
it was not so with me. The snows of sixty-four winters, though they have blanched my 
raven locks, have failed to correct the warm passions of my youth, or quench the demon-fire 
now raging within my soul. For two score and a half of years, has but one passion 
been mine, and at this moment it is greater than ever. Nay! when in the plenitude of my 
power, when seated on the throne of the most powerful kingdom of the earth, I still felt it 
within me. Like the creeping plant that climbeth to the summit of a tall tree, and looketh 
up, regretting its inability to climb farther, so did I gaze above, discontented that I could 
ascend to no higher pinnacle. Yet I was envied, for men thought me happy. Happy! Fools, 
—happiness does not dwell near a throne. Even now, though I desire power, that I may 
smite the enemies who have laid me thus low, were that accomplished, I would resign it, 
without a wish to retain its gilded symbols. 

Early in life I commenced my career of fame. When my years had numbered eighteen, 
my name was known among the great of earth. I had mastered the most difficult of sciences, 
and not content with this I endeavored to peer into the hidden recesses of nature. I dived 
into the mysteries of magic, and became a master of the forbidden sciences. 

Spirits obeyed me, demons trembled at my frown, and men quailed at the angry glance of 
mine eye. Yet, with the admiration and fear I excited, there was mingled hatred and 
detestation. I was their lord, and they knew it. 

Nature had given me intellect of the highest stamp, had lavished the choicest of her 
gifts on my mind, but had neglected my person. Womankind loved to hear my voice, for it 
breathed words that were music to their ears, but they hated to gaze on my form, for its 
hideous proportions shocked their sight. My language was light, and my form darkness. 
And yet, I longed for some one, on whom to fix the glowing warmth of my heart; some one, 
who might live in the lustre of my renown, and turn toward me wherever I moved, like the 
sunflower to her mighty god. 

I loved ;—and loved one that was the very impersonation of beauty. She alone endured my 
presence and gazed on me with kindness when I spoke. Upon this foundat‘on, this tribute 
to my vanity, was built a love as violent as the surges of a mighty sea. I gazed on her 
beauty, and forgot my deformity and my sorrow. 

Bright as the dawning of the first day that shone over Eden, and, like it, revealing 
the surpassing loveliness of the objects it illumined, was the radiance of her smile. From 
her face, which was stamped with loveliness as with a seal, gleamed a mind, which like the 
current of some quiet river, was gentle to the sight, yet resistless in its power. Many loved 
her, and many sought to win her as a bride. But they could not love her as I did, for the 
ardor and truth of my devotion seemed to be a part of my soul itself, and appeared as 
though, should it ever expire, the subtle essence within me must leave existence along with 
it. She was my tutelar genius; and the hore of winning her smile, and of obtaining her 
esteem, buoyed me up when sinking in an ocean of wo, and made me laugh to scorn the 
perils, which fate strewed so actively in my path. 

But I did not dream she could ever love me. What!—I!—Unprepossessing in my 
manners; with features approaching to deformity ; lacking the broad lands of my ancestors ; 
branded—ay! for I must own my shame! branded on my burning brow with the curse of 
illegitimacy ; was it possible that I might enter the lists with beauty, graces of person, wealth, 
and honorable birth, without retiring worsted from the conflict? I felt that the endeavor was 
useless. Yet the despair of ultimate success, which grew within me, fanned from the 
smouldering mass, till it burst forth into a mighty flame. 

She was candid as trath itself, and yet to me she was a mystery. Why was it I so 
loved her? I had seen others who were as beautiful, and perhaps some that were more so— 
I had seen them, and gazed in hatred; but, when I entered her presence the better feelings 
of my nature arose, and controiled me. Why was this? I had searched after knowledge, 
and had torn in twain the veil which conceals the arcana of nature; had profaned the qniet 
of the sepulchre, and dragging from its hiding place the frail remnant of mortality, had 
viewed in silent wonder the fearfulness of our fashioning; had read the motions of those orbs 
“which are the poetry of heaven ;” guided my courser, shod with fire, over the sands of the 
desert; penetrated to the depths of earth’s most gloomy caverns; climbed to the summits 
of those ever-burning mountains, whose ceaseless fires countless ages have beheld; and 
soared, as the conder to the heavens, far in the illimitable space of thought, under the 
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guidance of an unfettered fancy. I had gathered wisdom, and the shouts of mankind hailed 
my name. I imagined that my knowledge was almost boundless; yet when I came to peer 
into the causes of my love, though they were apparently uncloscd, I felt that it was as naught. 
Upon every other path, were the beams of sunshine, but over this hung a murky cloud, 
bearing on its folds, in letters of flame—“ no farther !” 

For hours I would gaze at her, and pour forth all my soul in glowing words, and bright 
images; fur her presence was an inspiration, and was to me as the presence of a god. 

At length that which I had sv long controlled burst from my lips. It was a calm 
summers evening, when roving in the beautiful gardens attached to the royal palace, I met 
her whom I so much adored. I offered her my arm, and we sauntered down one of the 
broad promenades, to a summer house at its termination. We entered and I seated myself 
beside her. How I commenced I know not, but there I avowed my love. 

“Lady !” said I, and I trembled as I uttered my words, “ the poor deformed, the despised, 
has dared to love, has dared to lift his eyes to one so far above him as thou art. But not 
with hope; no, lady, he dares not be so presumptuous. But he would tell his passion, that 
thou mayest know how truly thou art beloved by one, whose hopeless adoration, thou 
must at least pity. I have acquired some honors, have hidden the disgrace of my birth, and 
gilded it by the splendor of my fame. But I do so love thee, that to win thy smile, I would 
cast it all by as a worthless thing. Yet, I know it may not be. From this moment, | 
devote myself to Ambition. When, or where I end my life I care not, for existence is a 
burthen I may not bear. Oh! that nature had never breathed her curse upon this frame, to 
make me loathsome in the eyes of her I love. Farewell! brightest, purest, best, whose 
spotiess innocence is more of heaven than of earth. Farewell! and when my name is uttered 
in thy presence, and the memory of my passion comes over thy thought like a cloud over the 
face of the sun, oh! let it be gilded by the rays of thy kind remembrance. Joy is nowa 
mockery; and happiness a phantom which must ever elude my grasp.” 

I was about to rise, when feeling a tear-drop fall heavily on my hand, I gazed at her, and 
wondered at the change in her looks. Hope came amid my sorrow, like the gleam of 
diamonds in a cave, and though no word was uttered, the secret was revealed. In a moment 
she was clasped in my arms, and her burning blushes hidden in my bosona. 

Years have elapsed since then ; the cares of life have been many; and time has written 
with his silver pencil on my once raven hair, a token of my approaching dissolution. Yet 
the ecstacy of that moment is unimpaired by subsequent sorrow. ‘I'he black folds ot 
memory’s ebon mantle, is rent by the recollection of that one instant of unalloyed joy, which 
peers from the sorrow around it, like a star, shining alone amid the darkness of a midnight 
sky. Men have called me iron-hearted, and a tyrant, and they may have uttered truth. Yet 
the thought of that time, can still restore the long-lost feelings of humanity. Though 
joy is dim here, if we gaze down the vista of the past, we may see her sun beaming in 
gorgeous lustre. Think it not strange that I love to dwell on this; and that I am so garrulous 
on the theme; for my mind is like a mountain stream, which though turbid and sluggish at 
its raouth, when traced back to its source, is pellucid and clear, and bubbles out with noise 
and gladness. 

* & * * ” * 

A lesson for human pride!—Here am I, once monarch over a mighty empire, confined 
within a cell, daily beaten like a dog, refused proper sustenance, and all, under the pretext 
that 1am mad. I could tear the flesh from my limbs, and digging my heart from its hiding 
place, drink the warm blood that would ooze from its fibres. But I ara chained, bound like 
a felon, and have not even the poor privilege of ending my own existence. Like 
Promotheus, I have a vulture ever gnawing at my liver. But he was happier than I, for he 
was chained in the free air of heaven; while [ am immured in a dungeon, with the screams, 
and shrieks, and groans, and curses of my fellow prisoners, sounding around me, in ceaseless 
din. 

T'o-day my jailor would fain have tried to persuade me, that I am not Robert the First, 
surnamed the Bastard, that I never reigned over the German empire, and that I never was1n 
love. He would tell me that hard study has deprived me of reason. What!—do I not 
remember every thing distinctly. The girl I wooed avd won, our marriage, her death, my 
election to the throne of the empire ;—thcy are all as fresh in my memory as things of 
yesterday. He would tell me I am Gottlieb Schwartz. Fool! why he was a student, whom 
I once saw at court, or crossed iii my travels somewhere. 

But the plot to deprive me of my throne will yet be unravelled, and then, beware !—I 
swear by my hopes of freedom, I will build a pyramid of the heads of my foes, and that of 
my jailor shall crown the pile. Oh! that I could rend asunder these chains—that I cduld— 
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ha! they yield—another effort—I am free of their thrall—ha! ha!—And now let me gaze 
around. 

Yonder door leads me in the midst of mine enemies. This window I can escape through, 
but it is barred. No matter, I feel the strength of a Hercules is within me. They give way 
—they fly like wood, and I am upon the base of the aperture. Oh! how delightful is the 
blue sky, and how sweet the fresh air. 

I am confined in the midst of a mighty city. On every side of me its avenues extend, but 
I do not recollect having seen them before. Who removed my castle from its ancient height, 





and set it here. What may this mean! 


Ha! my persecutors come! ‘They have heard my efforts, and are now entering my cell. 
Pause, vain fuols! Enter, and my body will be crushed against the stones beneath, and my 
Free! [ am now free, and will die in the 
see her face—she beckons me. I come—I come! 


blood water the earth. 
arms of liberty—inspiring thought! I 
7 * 


“Tt is finished,” said the President, quietiy folding it up, and giving it into the hands of 


thy Secretary. 


And then I will die free. 


* * 


“ What do you think of it?” inquired Bokus. 


“JI think it improbable, and ridiculous. First, the idea ef the precocity of which he speaks 


is nonsensical. [ was full twenty-five before my mind attained its fullest strength.” 
“Some say it has not yet arrived at maturity,” whispered Snarl to his neighbor. 


“ And beside this, no matter how mad a man might be, he never could imagine that a 
woman would love him, if he were deformed.” 


» 


« Profound judge of human nature!” muttered Snarl to himself. 


“Thirdly, how can a madman write down his thoughts, and leap from a window at the 
same time. The whole is written in such a miserable manner, that a school-boy would be 


ashamed of it, and to sum up its merits in one sentence, it is rank nonsense.” 
«“ Admirable conclusion,” said Snarl, half aloud. 


Philadelphia, September, 1839. 


STORM ON THE HAILLS. 


Tne clouds are wheeling dark and dun 
Around the distant mountain’s crest, 
Like a sick monster sinks the sun 
_ In boding darkness to his rest. 
The winds on folded pinions wait, 
Scarce breathing o’er the pulseless blue, 
The very air seems desolate, 
Patter the rain drops thick and few. 


But hark! the breeze is murm’ring low, 
The small leaves quiver in its breath, 
While wave the tall pines to and fro, 
Then stand all raotionless as death ; 
And darker frown the heavens around, 
While pile on pile the dun clouds rise ; 
And lo! the whirlwinds rushing sound 
Comes sweeping onward through the skies! 


Afar the tempest flashes pale, 
; Its clarion-call rings out on high, 
The lurid banners in the vale 
Wave wildly as the storm sweeps by ; 
Leap the red lightnings from their lair, 
And reel the shattered clouds beneath, 
The foremost streaming darkly there 
Alike the heron-plume of death! 
September, 1839. 








The storm hath swept below again, 
The mountain-top is bathed in light, 
While glint the sunbeams thro’ the rain,— 
Oh, ’t is a rare and glorious sight ! 
And lo! the rainbow arching far, 
Spans like a fairy bridge the sky, 
And ‘neath yon cloud the evening star 
Is smiling peacefully on high. 


God of the storm! thy footsteps dark 

Are thundering on the mountain’s brow! 
God of the whirlwind! can we mark 

The glory of thy grandeur now? 
The lurid lightnings round thee play, 

And night and horror wraps thy form, 
While hastening darkly in their way 

Flap dusk the dun wings of the storm! 


God of the cloud! thy lightning eye 

But glances and the strong hills quail! 
God of the blue! thou frown’st on high, 

And worlds in awful dread turn pale ! 
God of eternity! we own 

‘Thee master, lord, creator, king,— 
The universe is all thy throne, 

And night the shadow of thy wing. 
CHILDERS. 













































CRUIZING IN THE LAST WAR. 
No. Ill. 


**Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
Tiat knows his rider. Welcome to their roar !"’ Childe Harold. 


BEARDING THE LION. 


“Strike! till the last armed foe expires, 
Strike! for your altars and your fires, 
Strike! for the green graves of your sires, 
God! and your native lend!”’ Halleck. 


“ Puss the bottle,” roared a youngster from the bottom of the table, as, about a week after 
we had run the gauntlet of the British fleet, we were making merry in our room, and 
dissipating the monotony ef a midshipman’s life by the excellence of our grog, the joyousness 
of youth, and the boisterous tone of our mirth. 

«« And shove us some of that junk, will you, Danforth?” sung out young Irvine. 

“Tt ’s your turn, Jack, for a song or a story,” cried the first speaker to a fine, young fellow 
at my side, who was the senior of all but myself, and had seen more service than any. 

“Oh! you know I never sing, ask Irvine there.” 

“Not me, i’ faith; but, by-the- bye, you were on board of the old smasher when she 
captured the Guerriere, and when I was in Norfolk, the newspapers were crammed with 
such fabrications about her, that I knew not what to believe—besides, Danforth there has n’t 
heard of it either—so let ’s fill a bumper to the dear old frigate, and then, boys, another to 
make up for spilling.” 

«« With all my heart,” answered Jack; and the toast was drunk in a whirlwind of huzzas. 

“ You remember the forebodings,” he began, “ with which the war was opened; and the 
almost universal opinion on shore that we could do nothing to withstand a navy, which 
after annihilating the gigantic fleets of France and Spain, would speedily drive our few 
cruizers from the ocean, and sweep the Atlantic with a broom at the mast head. But 
though this opinion prevailed among the people, enervated the national legislature, and threw 
the navy almost upon its own indomitable spirit, it met no countenance in the service, much 
less from our officers. While the nation desponded, the quarter deck hoped. Nota man 
but longed for a fair battle to test our prowess, and would have given some hours of his life, 
to teach our vaunting foe that the sons of those who fought in other times, and the veterans 
who had conquered at ‘I'ripoli, were able and willing to hazard all once more for their 
country. When, therefore, we left Boston amid the forebodings of the people, we bore with 
us an enthusiasm which nothing could suppress. : 

“We had been out little more than a fortnight, and though we had made several prizes, 
and seen a sloop of war to windward, we had as yet been unable to discover a single frigate 
of the enemy. I well remember the most eventful morning of the cruize. It was a hot, 
sultry forenoon, and the very air seemed too oppressive to breathe. ‘The ship was bowling along 
under easy sail, curling the white foam under her stern, and flinging at intervals the spray 
over her Lows; while now a sea-bird skimmed along the waves, and now a fish leaped up, 
glistened in the sunshine, and splashed into the sea amid a shower of drops, that shone like 
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diamonds. Every thing on board was trimly hauled, and above, fold after fold of canvass 
opened to the royals, Around the decks; forward on the forecastle; or lounging listlessly 
by the guns were the crew, all impatient of inaction, and eager for some tokens of a foe. 
The officers too shared in the general uneasiness, walking the quarter deck restlessly, and 
at intervals sweeping the horizon with their glasses. But their eagerness was in vain. The 
day wore on, the hour of noon approached, the sun grew hotter as it mounted to the zenith, 
our parched crew became restless in the sultry atmosphere, and yet no sign of life was visible 
over the whole boundless sweep of the horizon. 

“I had came on deck, and was standing abaft the mizzen mast, leaning listlessly against it 
and looking out over the endless swell, when suddenly the man at the mast head sang out 
‘a sail!’ and in an instant, as if by magic, every man was on his feet. 

“The effect was indescribable. The news spread like electric fire through the ship, and 
the men came tumbling up the hatchways, and crowding to the sides with an eager curiosity, 
that could not be restrained. In an instant the frigate was alive with men; the topmen 
leaped to their stations; the skulkers rubbed their eyes and came out; while the look outs 
started, held their hands above their eyes, and peered over the horizon to detect the sail. 
The officer of the deck partook of the excitement. Leaping upon a gun, and hailing the 
mast head, he thundered forth, 

«“ « Whereaway—how bears she?” 

«“¢ Dead to leeward, bearing east by south and east, sir,” was the reply. 

“ «Boatswain !’ shouted the lieutenant, not suffering an instant to elapse, ‘call all 
hands to make sail after the chase.’ 

“«Ay, ay, sir!’ sung the officer with equal alacrity, and directly his whistle 
screamed at the hatchways, his shrill summons, ‘all hands make sail!—ahoy!’ rung 
through the ship, and in a space of time almost incredible, the old frigate had come round, 
filled after the stranger, and was dashing gallantly along, with a velocity that partook of the 
impatience of her excited crew. 

“On the quarter deck the interest was unusually deep. The officers, to a man, longed for 
the contest, and burned to maintain the honor of our flag, by proving it equal to the boasted 
one of Britain. The chase which they had lately experienced from the squadron, made 
them the more eager to meet one of their antagonists alone; and now as the strange sail to 
leeward, slowly rose on the horizon, disclosing royals, top-gallant masts, and top masts, suc- 
cessively to view, they were not without hopes that their ardent wishes were on the point of 
being gratified. Crowding together in knots, they discussed the chances of a foe, and by 
turns scrutinized the distant sail with their glasses. As yet, however, all was suspense. 
In vain they hailed the top, or even ascended aloft,—nothing could be seen but the long roll 
of waves against the horizon, the dim faint speck just marked upon the distant sky, and 
the white foan, from which it was scarcely distinguishable, flashing in the far off sunshine. 
It was now six bells. 

“« Maintop!’ hailed the commodore himself, ‘can you muke out the stranger yet ?” 

“* Ay, sir! answered the man, ‘she just begins to shew herself, and seems to be a 
ship, cl se-hauled, on the starboard tack, but under easy sail.’ 

“«'Then, gentlemen, she ’s an enemy, or she wouk! never ran into our jaws.’ 

“JAh! but,’ suggested the officer of the deck, ‘she may be a friendly merchantman.’ 

“For the next ha'f hour, so noiseless was the ship, you might almost have heard the 
ticking of a watch. The whole crew were gazing at the distant sail, every thing else in the 
excitement seemed forgotten, and even the necessary orders were executed in silent rapidity. 
At the end of that interval the suspense was terminated by the announcement that the 
stranger was a frigate, and undoubtedly a foe. The crew, at once, gave vent to their feelings 
in a hearty cheer; while the old frigate, as if catching the enthusiasm, bowed «lown before a 
sudden gust of wind, and then dashed with renewed velocity afier her antagonist. 

“All doubts of the stranger’s character were now at an end; and we soon saw that she 
carried an armament equal if not superior to our own. ‘The red field of Britain, which 
had proved victorious over all the world, was flaunting from her gaff; and her dark bull, 
frowning broadside, neat hamper. and snowy canvass betokened that discipline which had 
made Enzland the terror of the seas. Besides all this, her crew were confident of success, 
and had learned to look upon themselves as utterly invincible. To oppose them we had 
nothing but raw hands with scarcely a month’s discipline, and bore a flag which four years 
before had been lowered in the Chesapeake without firing a shot. Though the forebodings 
of our countrymen Were not entertained on board, yet there was enough of distrust in our 
untried powers to make success a problem. But we hai a high, indomitable patriotism, a 
deep, fervent feeling for the honor of our flag, and a daring courage, almost chivalric 
amongst our officers, which we relied on to carry us to victory. You may well suppose, 
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therefore, it was with mingled feelings of doubt and determination that we saw the enemy, 
when we had run within a league of him, lay his main-top-sail back, fire a challenge to 
windward, and wait for us to approach. But our gallant commodore did not hesitate an 
instant. 

“«Lot the top-gallant-sails be furled.’ he thundered, as he saw the boasting mancuvre, 
‘stow the light stay sails and the flying jib—merrily, my men, merrily !’ 

««« Ay, ay, sir,’ shouted the eager crew as they sprang to their duty. 

“For an instant nothing was heard but the tramping of feet, and then the ship slowly lost 
headway and moved more leisurely toward her foe. 

«Ts all stowed there?’ asked the captain. 

“ «Every thing,’ answered the officer, ‘ and we are nearly bare.’ 

“We were now nearing the enemy, and saw that, as he had no intention to escape, we 
should soon be within reach of his guns. The commodore, therefore, again took the 
trumpet, and in his clear, bold voice, shouted forth, 

«“ «Take a second reef in the topsails.’ 

“« Ay, ay, sir,’ was the answer. 

“«* Send down the royal yards,’ and they came by the run to the deck. 

“Haul up the courses,’ again he thundered, and the huge lower sails, rising slowly from 
the deck, disclosed in full sight the enemy upon our lee-bow, with his main-top-sail still 
aback, and his long masts pitching against the horizon, as be rose and sank upon the swell. 

“ «Clear for action,’ roared the commodore, as his eye fell upon the British flag. 

“For a few minutes all was confusion. The bulk-heads were knocked down, the 
furniture was stowed away, every thing was put in fighting trim, and then again we relapsed 
into the usual orderly quiet of a well disciplined man-of-war. The officer reported the 
state of the ship, and the gallant commedere at once sang out the wished-for command to 
beat to quarters. 

“So intense had the excitement by this time grown, and so largely did the crew participate 
in the spirit of their leader, that the drum had scarcely tapped its stirring summons before 
every man was at his post, and for a few minutes, amid a deathlike silence, we moved slowly 
and steadily in the direction of our foe. 

“T have seen many a conflict, and some which others call severe, but I never spent an 
interval so exciting as that which now ensued. Every man on board of either ship knew 
that this day’s work would ring through every hill and valley of Eurepe and America,—and 
as he thought how large a space it should fill in the world’s history, he nerved his arm to a 
fiercer struggle for victory. My station near the cabin, commanded a view of the whole gun- 
deck, and looked out also directly toward the frigate. He was now within long shot, and 
his men were already distinguishable as they moved backward and forward to their duty. 
But few of his sails were set, and as he rolled uneasily upon a heavy swell, his long yards 
dipped toward the horizon, and his top-sail whipped and flapped in the wind. Not a ship 
was visible on the whole vast boundary of the ocean. Even the heavens above scemed des- 
titute of clouds. The breeze, too, suddenly died away in a mournful sound, and then rising 
again, sighed sadly through the rigging. A hushed, ominous silence pervaded the vast 
expanse. It was the silence that precedes the storm,—and though men held their breath, it 
was only in that deep suspense which even the boldest feels upon the eve of battle. As 
for me I will not describe my sensations. A thousand various feelings chased each other 
through my bosom, and though I longed to plunge into the excitement of mortal strife, I 
could not but feel awed, when I remembered how many hearts that now beat high would 
soon be stilled in death, and how many eyes that flashed defiance would, at sunset, be 
quenched forever. 

“«Huzza! there go his ensigns,’ shouted the captain of a gun beside me, a Marblehead 
man who had fought at Tripoli, and whose daring had made him celebrated wherever he had 
served, ‘he’s opening his fire too, by and as he spoke a shot was heard crashing 
among our spais overhead, : 

“*Gentlemen,’ said the commanding officer to his deputies in charge of the various 
divisions, ‘there is to be no firing until the order is given for a general diseharge,—stand 
to your guns, my men,’ he shouted in a louder tone, as a broadside came tearing across US, 
scatiering its messengers of death along the deck, and laying a poor fellow bleeding at the 
pene feet, ‘stand to your guns, and remember your country, but no firing—ne 

ring!’ : 

“The aim of the commodore was to reserve his batteries until close upon his foe. Yet it 
was a galling order for an impatient crew. We were now under the guns of a confident 
enemy, his fire was beginning to tell fearfully upon us, our brave tars were being shot down 


unresisting at their poste, and yet nothing betokened our readiness to engage except the 
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alacrity with which we wore to prevent being raked, and the occasional discharge of a gun 
as it happened to bear upon the foe. I have often wondered how our enthusiastic seamen 
bore it as they did. They squinted through the ports, patted their favorite pieces impatiently, 
or half muttered a sailor’s oath at their orders; but not a man attempted to disobey the 
quarter deck.. Meantime the broadsides of the foe poured in upon as, thinning our guns, 
ripping eur timbers, cutting away our hamper, strewing our decks with the wounded, and 
yet no order came to return the fire. But as some poor fellow was carried bleeding from bis 
gun, you could see by the flashing eye and compressed lip of his comrades that their 
galling restraint was only stinging them on to a more terrible retribution. We were already 
waiting breathlessly to engage, when the enemy yawed, bore up, and ran off with the wind 
upon his quarter. 

«So unusual a manceuvre, when we had scarcely fired a shot, led us at first to suppose it 
was intended for a stratagem to lure us alongside, and that they had attributed our silence to 
fear. Ifso they were bitterly mistaken. 

«¢ Yard arm and yard arm!’ thundered our captain, in quick succession, hastening to avail 
himself of the bravado, ‘away there and set top-gallant-sail and foresail—stand to your 
guns, my men—quarter master, lay her alongside !’ 

“¢ Ay, ay, sir!’ growled the old sea-lion, as he squinted at the enemy, and whirled around 
his wheel. 

“The foe was now drawing on ahead under easy canvass, and as soon as our additional 
sails had been set, we dashed down upon him with the velocity of the wind. But that 
ten minutes of suspense seemed drawn out into an age. A deuth-like silence pervaded the 
ship. The firing had ceased on both sides, and the smoke curling away from the prospect, 
discovered our enemy ahead making ready for a desperate fight. The crisis was at hand. 
Along the whole vast deck before me, with its hundreds of eager hearts, nothing could be 
heard but the deep breathing of the men, and the occasional creaking of agun. All else was 
avs silent as the tomb. We were now up to the enemy’s stern, in an instant our bows 
doubled on his quarter, we could with ease have thrown a biscuit on his deck, and just as our 
forward guns began to bear, the commodore thundered forth ‘Fire!’ and before the word 
had died upon the air, the whole side of our ship was like a sheet of lightning, a roar 
burst forth that made her shiver to the trucks, and drawing slowly ahead along the frigate’s 
side, we poured in an unremitting fire from stem to stern, that grew more terrible as we 
advanced, almost deafening our ears, and wrapping every thing around in clouds of thick, 
white, sulphureous smoke. For ten minutes there was no cessation. Gun followed gun in 
quick succession, each piece loading and firing with the silence of death and the rapidity 
of magic ;—while the roar of the cannon, the blaze of the fire, the crashing of timbers, the 
groans of the wounded, and the quick sharp, shriek of death, added to the terrible con- 
fusion of the scene. Not a word was spoken except when necessary. Each man worked as 
if victory depended on himself, and with a rigid resolution on his face that foretold a bloody 
conflict. 

““« Huzza'—there goes the mizzen mast of the varmint,’ shouted the captain of the gun 
beside me, wiping his be-grimmed face with his hand, as the smoke blew suddenly away and 
discovered the mast tumbling headlong over the quarter of the foe. 

“ «Pour it in now,’ shouted the lieutenant, ‘and he ’Il soon be at our mercy.’ 

“They jerked out their guns like playthings, sent another broadside cra-hing into his hull, 
and were already cheering for their victory, when suddenly we found that we had surged 
ahead, and our enemy was lying behind our guns. Luffing short across his bows to pass 
down his other side, we unhappily shot into the wind, got stern way, and were instantly 
foul of our foe, his forward guns jamming against our quarter, and exploding not ten feet 
from us. The tide of battle was turned. 

“*Huzza!l’ shouted the enemy's crew, perceiving their advantage, and working their 
_ with murderous rapidity, ‘blow the cursed yankees out of water—huzza for old England 
—huzza! 

“+ Run her out, boys,’ roared the undaunted captain of the gun beside me, endeavoring to 
bring his piece to bear, ‘ give it to ’em muzzle for muzz'e—hurrah for old Marblehead !’ 

“ «Shoot the infernal yankee duwn,’ shouted the English seamen, and at the instant, 
their whole forward armament exploded at once, tearing up our sides, dismounting our 
pleces, mowing our gallant fellows down like grass, and filling the whole cabin with fire and 
smoke. One poor fellow beside me clutched his ramrod, reeled, and with a faint cry fell back 
dead ; while Catlin, the brave old captain of the gun, though one of his legs was shattered 
with a chain-shot, grasped the lock of hia gun, leaned for support against the side, and 
true to his ship till the last, fired his piece, waved his hand on high, uttered a tremulous 
huzza, and fell down upon the deck. I ran to him, and lifted him partly up. 
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“ <Tt ’s all over with me, master Jack,’ said he, “ ‘they ’ve shot away my lower timbers’ — 
and as I offered to have him taken below, he added, “ ‘it ’s no use,—my log’s up—no doctor 
can help me.’ 

«“«QOh! yes, Catlin,’ said I, ‘cheer up, my old brave, you ll fight many a battle yet, and 
win them too.’ 

«“<¢TIt’s no use—no use, shipmates,’ he gasped, as one or two of his crew added their 
entreaties to mine, ‘but—Jack—I ’ve an—old mother—in Marblehead—you ’Il—prize 
money,’ and unable to proceed, the gallant old fellow, pressed my hand, and looked up with 
his glassy eyes so despairingly, lest I should not have understood him. I was affected 
almost to tears. But I could only press his hand and assure him his wishes should be 
attended to. 

«“« What ’s that?’ said he faintly after a moment’s pause, opening his half-closed eyes, as 
a shock ran through the ship, making her quiver in every timber. She had rubbed against 
her foe. 

«“<They ’ve boarded her,’ shouted a seaman, dashing down the hatchway and running aft, 
‘the enemy was struck,’ and at the same instant a roar of cheers was heard above us, rising 
over all the din of battle. 

“<«Struck !’ said the dying man, his glassy eyes gleaming with a momentary fire as he half 
raised himself upon one arm, “ ‘struck—I—know’d—we’ed conquer—huzza for old 
Marblehead—huz-z-a-a’—and with a quick jerk he fell lifeless upon the deck.” 

«“ But it was no time to mourn the dead. Instead of having overcome the foe, as the 
excited fore-mast-man had conjectured, our attempt to board which had called forth such 
continuous huzzas, had been frustrated by the violence of the swell, and we were still at the 
mercy of our enemy, who was pouring in from his forward guns a terrible fire. It had been 
but a moment that I had knelt. by the dying tar, yet in that time half the men around me 
had been driven from their guns, and as I started to my feet, the deck beneath me was 
slippery with blood, while the thick smoke from the cabin puffed into my face, and I became 
aware of the dreadful fact that the frigate was on fire. I had scarcely time to advance a step, 
before lieutenant Hammond dashed out of the smoke, black, grimed, and almost choked, 
shouting, 

«“+Firemen away—quick there and follow me,’ and in an instant, with a bucket he 
disappeared again in the smoke. 

“All was now confusion. The boldest quailed, and some ran wildly from their 
guns. A landsman beside me, horror-struck with affright, started from his station 
exclaiming, 

«“«The magazine—the magazine!’ 

«“¢Stand back,’ I shouted as he rushed past me, ‘stand back in God’s name,’ and as he 
paused irresolutely I added, drawing a pistol from my belt, +I ’ll shoot any man that leaves 
his gun—back to your station, back,’ and he slunk to it. 

«© « More water,’ shouted Hoflinan, re-appearing for an instant. 

«« Ay, ay—pass it on.’ ' 

“TI know not how far the panic might have spread with a less enthusiastic crew. The 
danger was indeed imminent, as the timbers were dry, and the flames increased with fearful 
rapidity. ‘The cabin was already full of smoke, hot, sulphureous, and suffocating. It was 
with the greatest difficulty the firemen maintained their stations, for the enemy still kept 
up his slaughtering fire, and added to the intensity of the conflagration by the closeness of 
his explosions, Yet thovgh the flames still spread, threatening if not speedily suppressed to 
blow us up, scarce a man flinched from his gun. ‘They only worked with the rapidity of 
despair. The firemen too felt that all hung on their efforts, and despite their dangerously 
exposed situation acted with the greatest coolness. ‘Their gigantic exertions were at last 
crowned with success, and the joyful intelligence was spread through the ship that the fire 
was not only extinguished, but that the most dangerous piece of the enemy had been 
disabled. Almost at the same instant the vessels ceased rubbing; our sails filled; we shot 
once mure ahead; and then re-passed down the enemy’s side. 

“ «Hurrah the day ’s ours,’ shouted the men, ‘ pour it into ’em—conquer or sink—hurrah 
for old Ironsides, hurrah.’ 

“If our first cannonade had been unremitted this was terrific. Our crew, stimulated by 
their late disaster, were now fired with the wildest enthusiasm. From man to man and 
gun to gun the excitement ran, and while each cheered the other on, a roar burst forth from 
our sides, that made the frigate reel till her yard arms almost touched the water. The whole 
side was wrapped in fire, and our cannon belched forth ruin like a voleano. It was a terrific 
scene. The thick smoke at intervals hid every thing from the sight; but amid the roar of 
the guns, the crash of timbers, and the shouts of our crew, we could tell by the wild, and 
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awful screams of the foemen, how the work of death was going on. Oh! bitterly were they 
suffering for their premature boasts. Ever and anon, however, the flames burst through 
the smoky canopy, flinging their ruddy glare on the torn hamper and shattered hull of our 
foe, and lighting up the blood-red waters beneath, covered as they were with fragments 
of spars, and strewed with the dying and the dead. When at last we rolled ahead upon a 
wave, and a gust partially swept aside the murky veil, we beheld our late gay antagonist, 
wallowing in the trough, a helpless wreck, her guns deserted, her masts shot away, and her 
hull riddled like a target. One moment our crew paused, gazed silently upon it, and then, 
as one man, they burst into a shout which rivalled their own fire. The vaunted infallibility 
of the red-cross had been tested, and the stars of the despised republic had proved victorious. 
We felt that it would ring through Europe and America, and form an epoch in the history 
of the world. It was no unmanly exultation over a fallen fue, but the deep, fervent gush 
of patriotic feeling. Officers and all joined in it. The commodore alone was silent. But 
when his lieutenants went up to congratulate him his emotions would not suffer him to speak. 
It was an instant of wild excitement and unmitigated joy. If I live till eternity I shall never 
forget it. 

‘* We soon hauled aboard our tacks, ran off a few cable’s length, secured our masts, new 
rove our rigging, and after an hour’s labor wore round, taking up a raking position, to force 
the enemy to haul down the flag, which he still kept doggedly flying from the stump of 
the mizzen mast. No sooner was our intention perceived than the red field of Briton 
sank humbled to the deck. Before five minutes we trod the deck of the Guerriere. 

“ Well you know we staid by her that night, but finding her too much riddled to carry into 
port, we set fire to her the next day, and in fifteen minutes she blew up. With our prisoners on 
board, we made sail for Boston. Do you believe it. we were hardly credited when we first told 
of our conquest. Men stared in wonder that an American frigate, which a few months before 
had been called an old, worn out hulk, should actually fight and overpower one of the finest 
ships in the navy of his Brittanie Majesty ; and when the fact was no longer doubtful, the 
whole nation ran into the other extreme, became frantic with exultation, and almost worshipped 
us as something little short of gods. Expresses darted from town to city, telegraphs shot the 
intelligence from post to post, and from one end of the nation to the other the people acted 
as if they were mad. The news of the battle of Waterloo did not produce greater rejoicings 
in England, than did the intelligence of the capture of the Guerriere give rise to in America. 
We were feted, congratulated, and thanked from Congress down to the corporation of 
every country town: and I actually met a man on the White Mountains, who asked me if, 
in our next cruise, we were not going to enter Portsmouth with nothing but old lronsides, 
and burn the whole British fleet at anchor. And now, lads, here ’s to my old commodore 
—Captain Hull—whom heaven bless! and may each of us win as proud a name as his!” 


Philadelphia, September 12th, 1839. 


A FRAGMENT. 


I wanperep by the lone sea-shore at eve; 
O’er the calm ocean, like a placid lake, 

The quiet wave came rippling from afar, 

(As gentle thoughts within a happy breast,) 
And scarcely broke upon the yellow sands, 
Save when the white sail of a passing boat 
Swept noiseless by, no signs of human life 
Disturbed serenity: the setting sun 

Kissed the young billows on the horizon's edge, 
Until the deep grew crimson; the light clouds 
Hov’ring above, like virgin witnesses, 

Blushed at the act, and spread the rosy tint 
Through the far sky, until the mantling heaven 
Glowed like a bride’s blush after love’s first kiss. H. H. 
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THE DREAM OF LOVE. 


“Let fate do her worst, there are moments of joy, 

Bright dreams of the past which she cannot destroy, 

Which come in the night-time of sorrow and care, 

And bring back the features which joy used to wear. 

Long, long be my heart with such memories filled, 

Like the vase in which roses have once been distilled ; 

You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will, 

But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” Moone. 


“Crara Marwoon! How sad you are. Do not these preparations for my marriage—the 
prospects of happiness which are before me, aifurd you pleasure and satisfaction ?” 

These words were addressed by Emmeline Maywood tu her cousin Clara, as they sat together 
inspecting the bridal dresses, which bad just been sent home, and the jewellery outspread 
upon the table, which the destined bridegroom, Roland Lyndhurst, had sent for Eimmeline’s 
inspection. Clara Maywood was a humble cousin of the Lady Emmeline’s; her father had 
possessed but the younger brother’s fortune, and by an imprudent marriage, and the failure 
of certain speculations, in which he embarked for the sake of his adored wife and child, his 
income was so greatly reduced that he found himself compelled to retire to a distant part of 
the country, where he lived in seclusion; the fire of pure love, however, irradiated his happy 
home ; and, reduced though they were in fortune, Edward Maywood and his Emily knew no 
care; peace and love dwelt with them in their cottage, and the years of their lives passed on 
like an unruffled stream, in the radiance of asummer’s sun. Clara Maywood was the delight 
of their lives; she was just cighteen, and inherited all her parent’s virtues. Her amiability of 
heart endeared her also to her cousin, Emmeline, who was never more happy than when she 
had Clara with her up in town, to share with her all her joys, to become the depository of all 
her secrets, her confidential adviser, her friend. Emmeline was a year older than Clara 
Maywood; but the quieter and more reflecting disposition of Clara caused her to be mentally 
superior to Emmeline, who, in her own laughing, romping, madcap way, declared that she 
should never do wrong, having such a wise monitor and guide, in her dear cousin, Clara. 

When Roland Lyndhurst proposed for Emmeline’s hand, Clara was the first to whom 
the secret was revealed. ‘The young laughing beauty made a jest of the offer, declared that 
she was yet too young to loose her liberty, and that she had given Lyndhurst a positive 
refusal. ‘The cloud that had’ hang upon the brow of Clara Maywood while her cousin was 
describing the ardent manner in which the lover had enforced his suit, departed when her 
resolution was expressed, and a smile again played on the cheek of Clara. She loved Rolaud 
Lyndhurst! 

All other secrets were entrusted to Emmeline ; but /his she could not reveal; she dared not 
hope for an union with a man whose condition was so far above her own, and though she 
could not check the passion which grew in her heart, yet she concealed it from all the world. 
She had once thought that Lyndhurst loved her, and for the moment had indulged in 
dreams of bliss; in her own pure mind love levelled all distinctions; to her it seemed, that 
where true love existed, there was no barrier to separate the peasant from the princess; she 
felt that were she possessed of the world’s treasures, and he whom she loved was of humble 
condition, she would not scruple to make him the sharer of her fortunes. Thus, while the 
hope remained that Lyndhurst loved her she was most happy; but that hope soon passed 
away, the bright dreams of felicity vanished, she found that she was mistaken, that she had 
misinterpreted his attentions, his looks, his words; but, nevertheless, like the rose-vase of the 
poet, which the scent of the bright flowers it once contained will cling to even in ruin, the 
mind and heart of Clara Maywood was ful! of the recollection of the bliss they had indulged 
in, aud the memory of by-gone hours was cherished, though every hope was lost. 
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But Clara Maywood had not misunderstood the attentions of Roland Lyndhurst, who, when 
he first saw her, fancied that he had never beheld any one human being half so beautiful; 
and if there was one being in the world whom he could pass his life with happily, that one 
was Clara Maywood. But conscious that an alliance with one so humble would not be 
countenanced by his father, Sir Hugh Lyndhurst, he was guarded in his conduct toward 
Clara before company, although when he felt that he was unobserved, he was unrestrained in 
his admiration, and constant in his attentiens. 

Alas! that two young and gentle beings like these, capable of making each other happy, 
of realising all the bright dreams of earthly felicity which the glowing mind of the poet con- 
ceives, should be compelled to live apart, and mourn in solitude over blighted hopes, and 
prospects of peace and joy all vanished and gone. But such is the history of life—such is 
destiny. Blighted hopes and breaking hearts are occurrences of every day. The world rolls 
on, and sighs are breathed, tears ase shed, hearts are broken and go down into the grave, 
and yet the business of life goes on; and the creatures of the world go through their 
accustomed duties, careless and inconsiderate, without one thought of the hopeless and the 
lost, without one tear to the memory of those whose hearts could not bear up against the 
weight of grief. 

Roland had never told Clara Maywood that he loved her. But why need love be told by 
wor ix? He had never said that he loved Clara Maywood, but thousands of times had he by 
his steeds and his looks told of his love, and more emphatically than he could by any words. 
What need of words in love? Is there not a language in the eye full of sweet poetry and 
the music that is divine? Could the tongue express half what the look reveals? Is there 
not a language in the pressure of the hand—the heaving of a sigh? Are there not a 
thousand ways in which the thoughts and wishes of the fond heart may be told more forcibly 
than words can convey them? Indeed there are; and by such looks, by such actions, did 
Roland Lyndhurst wia the trusting heart of Clara Maywood, and yet he was now about to 
marry Emmeline. 

Clara had been for some months away from London; she knew how deep an impression 
Lyndhurst had made upon her heart, and she strove by all the means in her power to erase 
it; she struggled with her feelings, and streve to master them; she reasoned with herself, 
and yet love still retained possession of her heart; and life she felt was not worth having— 
the world itself was quite a blank—without the one object of her love. Sbe knew how vain 
was hope, and yet she still encouraged hope; she could not forget the object of her heart’s 
adoration. In her agony she threw herself upon her knees and prayed for Heaven’s 
assistance in her struggle of reason with affection. 

She had been six montis absent from London, when Emmeline, arrived one day, suddenly, 
at her father’s cottage, and declared that as Clara had refused so freyuently of late to come to 
town, she had obtained the use of Mr. May wood’s travelling carriage for the purpose of fetching 
her to assist at her spproaching nuptials. Her father, she said, had entreated her to make 
Mr. Lyndhurst happy, and Mr. Lyndhurst had pressed his suit with so much fervor that 
she could not refuse; and so, to please her dear good papa, and prevent poor dear Mr. 
Lyndhurst from breaking his heart, she had consented to become Mrs. Roland Lyndhurst, 
with the hohor of Ladyship in perspective, at the death of Sir Hugh. 

The effect of this intelligence upon Clara Maywood may be imagined. While Roland 
Lyndhurst remained single, she could hear his name pronounced without its inflicting any 
severe pang; but now that he was about to become the husband of another, and that other 
her so-loved Emmeline, she felt that her heart was breaking. The words of the laughing girl 
fell like a bolt of ice upon her heart, and had her cousin been an observer of human nature, 
she would have immediately discovered that the announcement had thrown Clara Maywood 
into a state of agony and despair. But Clara Mayweod’s moral courage was equal to the 
strength of her love; as she loved, so could she endure, The pang her cousin’s words had 
inflicted were but momentary; it passed, and again a smile was seen upon the poor girl’s 
cheek, and in her sweet musical tones she wished Emmeline joy. 


« Ah, little they think, who delight in her words, 
That the heart of the maiden is breaking.” 


The transfer by Roland of his affections from Clara to Emmeline may require explanation. 
It was not love for Emmeline that induced him to seek her hand in marriage; he felt that his 
own honor would be a security for his bride’s happiness, but his heart was unalterably 
another’s, and that other was one whom his proud father would never consent that he sbould 
wed. He had thrown himself at the feet of Sir Hugh, and declared his passion for Clara 
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Maywood; that his happiness, nay, indeed, his life depended upon his union with her. His 
father heard him with calm composure, and when he had ceased speaking, coldiy and 
emphatically desired him to take notice that the day which should see him wedded to a beg- 
gars child (for so he called Clara Maywood,) would be the last of the friendly intercourse 
between them. “Marry her if you please,” said Sir Hugh, “and live upon your love, unless 
her father has something more substantial to furnish your home with, fer not one shilling 
shall you in such case, have from me.” 

Sir Hugh had frequently urged his son to propose to Emmeline, and it now occurred to him 
that fate had denied him the blessing of Clara Maywood’s love, and placed an insurmounta- 
ble barrier to their nuptials, and with all the magnanimity of true love, being unwilling to 
make the object of his affections the sharer of a poor and humble station, he resolved upon 
proposing for the hand of Emmeline. Clara Maywood was often with her cousin ; they loved 
each other fondly—passionately ; they were as two flowers growing upon one stem, and if he 
married Emmeline, Clara would often be with them; he should have frequent opportunities 
of seeing her, of talking with her, of being addressed by her in the terms of relationship, of 
winning her sunny smiles ; and next to the bliss of being beloved there could be no greater 
happiness than this. Picturing such scenes of enjoyment, he proposed to Emmeline, and 
was, as it has already appeared, rejected. Still he pressed his suit; her father’s entreaties 
were of more effect, and eventually Emmeline Maywood, who had associated with her ideas 
of matrimony pictures of slavery and restraint, consented to be “led to the nuptial altar.” 

How applicable is that word “led,” to many of the marriages that take place in the world ! 
The bride is “led,” to the altar; she goes not up to it rejoicingly ; she is *‘led,” her heart 
is far away from the scene, and the actors in it, but “circumstances” having demanded the 
sacrifice, and being “led’’ to the altar, she gives her cold hand to one who can never possess 
her love. 

As we have said, Emmeline Maywood came down to Woodburn Cottage, in the family’s 
travelling carriage, and despite the entreaties of Clara to be allowed tu remain with her father, 
compelled her the next day to quit the cottage, and proceed with her to London, te assist in 
the preparations for the marriage. 

«T shall want sume one to comfort me!” exclaimed Emmeline, with an expression of much 
seriousness, “ for marriage is a furmidable thing.” 

“Not when you love, surely ?” replied Clara, enquiringly. 

“Love? 0, yes, I dare say!” was the rejoinder of the fancée. 

Clara gazed at her cousin for a moment, and then, after a struggle with her heart, she 
murmured—* You surely love Mr. Lyndhurst ?” 

“ Why, as to that, my dear coz. the fact is, I hardly know whether I do or not. I have 
never yet asked myself the question.” 

« And yet you will marry him.” 

“To be sure I will. He is a dear good tempered man, and will no doubt make an 
excellent husband, therefore I shall love him as a matter of course,’”’ and then she began to 
warble an air from a new opera that had just come out, treating the matter of love and 
marriage as a thing of very slight importance. And this gay, good and thoughtless creature 
was the rival of warm, affectionate, devoted Clara Maywood, and the destined bride of him 
whom that Clara Maywood love with all the wild intensity of first love. The courage of the 
latter did not forsake her; she was unfortunate—she knew it—but it was plain to her that 
Roland Lyndhurst loved Emmeline, and she inwardly determined to devote herself to their 
happiness. Now she felt that, 


“ Love was given, 
Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for that end 
For this the passion to excess was driven 
That self might be annulled her bondage prove 
The fetters of a dream opposed to love.” 





Clara and Emmeline had been two days in London when the conversation occurred with 
which we commenced our story. The latter had observed the gloom occasionally upon the 
countenance of her cousin, but attributed it to thoughts of the declining health of her worthy 
parent. The words of Emmeline were sufficient, however, to chase away the clouds from 
the bright face of Clara, who taking up one of the bridal dresses, discoursed of it laughingly 
in terms of praise. Clara had not seen Lyndhurst since her return, and though she felt 
convinced that her spirit would bear her up, and that she would not betray the least emotion 
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at meeting him, yet she was anxious to delay it as long as she could; and being aware that 
he was at that moment in the house playing at chess with Mr. Maywood, and expecting that 
he would very shortly make his way to the drawing-room, she arose with the intention of 
passing the enening in the boudoir, observing to Emmeline, with a forced smile and an air of 
gaiety, “ Lovers, dear Emmeline, are happiest when alone,” and quitted the room. 

Having occasion to pass through one of the smaller drawing-rooms, she was startled as she 
opened the ‘door by observing Lyndhurst alone—and asleep. It seemed that Mr. Maywood 
had been called away from the game, and Lyndhurst having taken up a book had fallen 
asleep over it. Clara Maywood hesitated whether to advance or return; but perceiving that 
Roland was fast asleep, she proceeded with noiseless footsteps along the room. As she passed 
the chair on which the loved one sat, her heart beat violently —her brain was on fire—all her 
old hopes revived—a flood of wild ideas rushed upon her, she was rivetted to the spot—and 
there she stood gazing upon the only being in the world that could make her happy ! 


O’er him she leant enamored, and her sigh 
Breathed near and nearer to his silent mouth, 
Wafting around sweet odors of the south. 

So in her spiritual divinity 

Young Psyche stood, the sleeping Eros by. 

Did her locks touch his cheek !—er did he feel 
Her breath like music o’er his spirits steal ? 

I know not—but the spell of sleep was broke ;— 
He started—faintly murmured—and awoke, 

He woke as Moslems wake from death, to see 
The Houris of their heaven; and reverently 

He looked the transport of his soul’s amaze ;— 
And their eyes met!—the deep—deep love supprest 
For years, and treasured in each secret breast 
Wakened and glowed and “entered in their gaze. 


“ Dear, dear Miss Maywood,” exclaimed Lyndhurst, gazing with feelings of extreme 
delight upon the beautiful and trembling creature before him. ‘ What apologies are due for 
sleeping in a house which you and your charming cousin inhabit.” 

«°T is I, sir, that should apologize,” murmured Clara, scarcely knowing what she said, 
“for disturbing you,” and she was passing from the room— 

“ Nay,” continued Lyndhurst, “do not fly from me—” 

Clara paused. The lover was now not less embarrassed. He had detained her, Lut for 
what purpose? He quickly recovered his self-possession, however, and gaily said, “ May I 
have the honor of accompanying you to the drawing-room ?” 

He extended his arm, and Clara almost mechanically accepted it, and they immediately 
joined Emmeline. The embarrassment of Clara was not unobserved by Lyndhurst; as she 
leant upon his arm he felt that she trembled violently—could it be that he had inspired a 
passion in her heart? No, he would not encourage the idea. The evening passed, and 
Clara Maywood felt relieved when Lyndhurst was gone, and that she could return to rest, 
and give vent to her agony in tears. 

The marriage of Emmeline was now obliged to be postponed in consequence of the death 
of Lyndhurst’s aunt, who had bequeathed to him the whole of her extensive property. Now 
he was rendered independent. of his father ; but wealth had come too late—he could not now 
break off the match with Emmeline—he could not now offer his hand to the only object of 
his love. The health of Clara Maywood was evidently declining; her exertions to conceal 
her love had made such inroads upon her constitution, that Mr. Maywood thought it 
necessary to send for the family physician. He came and prescribed for the invalid; but 
“who can administer to a mind diseased?” With each day Clara grew weaker and weaker; 
for every day brought the wedding-day of Emmeline nearer. The latter was sitting up one 
night long after the family had retired to rest, attentively perusing a letter from Roland, and 
wondering what love could pussibly be, and that she had not yet become inspired with any- 
thing like the passion. She had consigned the packet of billets doux to her. casket again 
with the old exclamation, “ Well, I suppose I shall become enlightened in time,’ when she 
was startled by seeing her room door opened very gently. She was about to raise an alarm, 
when, with noiseless footsteps, Clara entered her chamber in her night attire, and from her 
looks and manner it was evident that she was still sleeping. Emmeline shuddered at the 
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sight of her poor cousin in a state of somnambulism; but feared to awake her lest it might 
lead to fatal consequences. She therefore retired softly to a corner of the chamber, while 
Clara passed to the bedside, when falling upon her knees, she clasped her hands together, in 
an attitude of supplication, and exclaimed, “I have kept my secret quite concealed—grant 
me strength still to keep it. Let not my heart’s thoughts be read on my face. Itwas wrong 
for me to encourage hopes of one above me—and I am justly punished ; but I do pray for his 
happiness, and my dear Emmeline’s—may he be good to her, and may she realize all that 
pure undying felicity which I had dared to hope for.” Then rising from her kneeling 
posture she stepped into Emmeline’s bed, and in a moment was at rest. Her cousin scarcely 
knew how to act—she had become possessed of the secret of Clara Maywood’s love for 
Lyndhurst—and the self-denying fidelity of her poor cousin affected her to tears. All her 
thoughts of marriage vanished in an instant. Some of the dresses prepared for her bridal 
were lying about the room. “ Ah!’ sighed Emmeline, “ these are Clara Maywood’s now !” 
And then she resolved upon creeping in by the side of her cousin, and speaking comfort and 
peace to her broken spirit, in the morning, when they should awake. 

The curtains were closed around the bed, so that the light of day fell not upon the faces of 
the two cousins, when Clara Maywood confessed all the secret of her heart to the generous 
Emmeline. There were tears shed—many tears—Clara Maywood hid her face in her 
cousin’s bosom, and that cousin twined her arms fondly round her, and became to her as an 
angel of peace. 

Emmeline did not marry Roland Lyndhurst. On the day after the eventful night above 
described, when the love dream of Clara Maywood caused her secret to become known to the 
fiancée, the latter and Roland were closetted together for half an hour. Then Mr. Maywood 
was sent for; and shortly afterward Emmeline with the step of a bounding fawn passed into 
Clara Maywvod’s chamber. And it was not more than a month after that day when a bridal 
party set out from Mr. Maywood’s. But Emmeline was the bridemaid only—the bride was 
Clara Maywood. 

Roland Lyndhurst lost his father’s friendship for awhile; but he obtained the object of his 
heart’s advration. 


STARLIGHT HOURS. 


A SERENADE, 


Ou! Maiden, come, thine eyes of blue, 

So like the heavens in color and light, 
Have won my thoughts from Heaven to you, 
' And lighted my heart with their lustre 

bright. 
Dearest, come, the sun’s at rest, 

And the stars so bright are vigil keeping ; 
’T is only you can make me blest, 

And midsummer night is no time for 

sleeping. 
The wild rose dingle, though clothed with 
flowers, . 

Is lonesome and sorrowing for its Queen ; 
And elfin fays in their tiny bowers, 

Sigh sad because thou art not seen. 

Then come, dearest come, ‘ere the moon 
shall rise 
To rival the light of thy eyes; 
Ere zephyrs shall breathe, o’er mountain and 
mead, 
To rival thy lighter sighs. 





Dearest, come! the night flowers deem 
Best to be trodden by gossamer feet; 
And die in youth whilst dew drops seem 
Tears freshly shed for them, balmy and 
sweet. 
Come, dearest, come, dewy pearls are here, 
And flowers unplucked for thee are 
waiting ; 
Come, ere the morning’s gleams appear, 
And rest thy head on my besom beating. 
With daisies bright I ’ll bind thy tresses 
And mix with the lily the bright blue 
bell, 
And I’ll kiss thy red lip at the moment it 
presses 
Thine only compeer, the sweet rose of the 
dell. 
Come, come, to my arms my dear; 
Come, come, my lone heart to cheer ; 
Come, come, ’ere the moon shall arise, 
To rival the light of thy lustrous eyes. 

















ESSAY ON THE CULTIVATION OF MUSIC. 


BY WILLIAM 8S. PRICE, ESQ. 


Brtne once persuaded of the claims of music, there need be no stronger inducement to 
its cultivation offered than to know its influence :—it has charms for all creation; man and 
beast are alike overpowered by its attractions. The gay, the sprightly, the dull and 
melancholy, old and young, are as well its admirers, as also the worshippers of its power. 


What is music ?—a soft promethean flame, 

Kindled by airy spirits, as their forms 

Touch’d the mellow-tints of moonlight, cast on 

Green sward banks, and rippling streams of fairy bowers: . 
Fan’d by seraphic breezes, taking rise 

From sylvan groves, where Muses oft attend, 

To tune their silver chords. 


Music has ever been a dispenser of the most pleasing emotions in the human breast, and 
consequently, because ef its soft dominion over man, it has been introduced into the 
most solemn, as well as the most joyous, and patriotic ceremonies. At the creation, the world 
was ushered into existence by music; we are told that “the morning stars sang tegether, 
and that the sons of God shouted for joy.” ‘The earth caught up the joyous strain, her hills 
and valleys re-echoed them, while from the groves of paradise a thousand warbling voices 
ascended, until the earth, the sea, the air were alive with symphony, and the courts of 
heaven rang with the swellings of the joyful chorus.—The earth will be heralded out of 
existence by music; we are told that “the Trumpet shall sound, and the earth pass away.” 
—When Nebuchadnezzar dedicated his golden image on the plain of Dura, at the sound 
of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer and all kinds of music, all the hosts of 
Babylon fell down before the image which Nebuchadnezzar the king had set up.—Claudius 
Buchanan recites an impressive scene that he witnessed in India ;—a multitude which no 
man could number, stretching from hill to hill as far as the eye could reach, until their forms 
were lost in the distance, as if it had been a vast panorama of all India’s inhabitants, 
bowed themselves to the earth, as the sounds of a dull monotonous instrument were carried 
away on the air, that preceded the rolling forth of Jaggeranaut.—The influence of music on 
individuals is no less striking ; there appears to be implanted in most men, an innate love for 
it, and a universal desire to associate it with rational enjoyment. ‘The ancients attached 
much importance to it; hence it was said of the Syrens, to whom Egyptian Mythology had 
attributed excellence, that they were able to allure travellers out of their way, to devour them, 
by the sweetness and charms of their music. When we chance to meet with an individual 
who regards music with indifference, and avows that it has no attractions for him, we 
are apt to conclude, and perhaps rightly so too, that according to phrenology, his cranium, or 
according to physiology, his breast presents an unenviable void, and that in such an one, the 
warm temperament, as ardent love and friendship, has never held a place. Shakspeare says 
of such, 


“The man who hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved by concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasens, stratagems, and spoils; 
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The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus. 
Let no such man be trusted.” 


While on the other hand, the passionate lover of music is generally found cheerful, generous, 
ardent in attachments, and a sincere friend; for the power which urges to its pursuit 
naturally brings about such a result. 

I have heard of the influence of music proving stronger in reclaiming a wanderer, than all 
the ties of kindred and country. It was a young Scotchman, who, in consequence of some 
domestic misfortunes had left his home and gone to India; he was there visited by a 
fellow countrymen in the employ of the East India Company, who frequently, and zealously 
urged him to return, but without effect ;—he reminded him of his aged mother, whose 
heart he had almost broken by his absence; his sisters; and friends in whose society he 
formerly delighted, but all to no purpose ;—at length he took him out to a part of the 
country that much resembled his own native highlands, and there, he sang to him that 
favorite ballad “ Lochaber,’ which touches the bosom of the Scotchman in all parts of the 
world ;—his heart melted—the penitential tear rolled down his cheek—and he determined to 
return. 

The Winnebago Indians, although still preserving the rude traits of savage life, appear 
to be fully aware of the boundless charms of music:—the young men commit their 
WEIGHTIEST MATTER to its charge, and frequently decide aN ImpornTANT IssvE wholly 
upon its favorable or unfavorable reception.—We are informed by those acquainted with 
their customs, that a musical reed is commonly used by the love sick young men to win the 
affections of a favorite squaw; that they sit for hours together without passing a word, 
save the musical note of the reed, and that numerous couples have been (in the language of 
the Law) “sealed and delivered,” with scarcely any other preliminary courtship.—In the 
social walks of life there are few graces so attractive as music, and those who have taken 
pains properly to cultivate a musical talent, are eminently calculated to shine at the private 
assembly; to cast away that dulness which so frequently reigns in its absence, and to 
pour delight on the entertainments of an evening. ‘The company of such a one will be 
courted by the refined and intelligent, and the accomplishment itself, will prove a passport 
into the higher circles of society —To the female character it adds a lustre, and attractions 
which are irresistible; a lustre more effulgent than all others in the routine of female 
accymplishments. It wins fur her respect and admiration; furnishes the happy power of 
softening the sterner affections of the other sex, and, when added to beauty and intelligence, 
of leading them captive at will. 

It has frequently been regretted, that so little pains is taken by young ladies to provide 
themselves with rational and substantial accomplishments. Among the many ‘who are 
thrown upon the world to become the architects of their own fortunes, it is surprising that so 
few are alive to their own interests in this particular; it certainly must arise from a 
misunderstanding of its importance. It is universally true that this country furnishes greater 
inducements, and facilities for self-improvement, than any other; and while it is a well 
known fact that the greatest men of whom she has reason to boast, both as statesmen, and 
those who have ranked at the head of science, and the professions, were either self-taught, or 
forced to stem the adverse current of fortune and power in their ascent:—it should be 
just as well known, that there are heights of honorable and enviable fame, equally attainable 
by the other sex, which when attained, place them, in point of real worth, as infinitely above 
those who have beauty, or fortune only to recommend them; as is the man whose life is 
spent in adding riches to the education and literature of his country, far above him, whose 
life is spent in a penurious accumulation of cents and farthings. If here and there one could 
be found courageous enough to resist the calls of fashion, and from the time usually devoted 
to flirtation, steal an occasional hour, and devote it to the improvement of the mind, we 
might expect to see many more placed beside Sigourney, Stockton, Waterman, and 
the host of talented ladies who have contributed to embellish the taste and literature of 
their country, and established for themselves a lofty and imperishable fame. The pathway 
is open to all, and one would think that the respect, the admiration, and the reward (to say 
nothing of the self delight) awaiting such, would fire the ambition of a greater number. A 
young lady who spends her leisure moments in the walks of literature, plucking its sweets 
and flowers, pays a due regard to the claims of music, and like a Sherwood, sips her 
eloquence from the pure fountains of religion, is the most perfect of terrestial beings. No 
wonder that young men desirous of refinement, should be directed to scek such company, 
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for there he acquires a just conception of taste, his manners and his intellect become polished, 
in short, he is made a new creature. 

It has ever been true, that a female adorned with a liberal share of the accomplishments 
proper for her sex, among which music occupies a conspicuous place, is universally admired, 
and highly esteemed, and in the eyes of all sensible men possesses more merit than 
though she bore on her shoulders the riches of Peru.—We read that the women of Athens 
were zealous to render themselves interesting in the eyes of men, and studied those things 
which were calculated to give them superiority ; the consequence was, their company was 
eagerly sought by the most eminent men of that age. Socrates and Pericles, used 
frequently to visit the house of Aspasia, whe was an accomplished woman, and they have 
publicly declared, that from her they received delicacy of taste and expression. 

In the limits of a short essay it would be impossible even to hint at the influence of music, 
as developed in the various ramifications of society, as also in uncivilized life:—It is our 
place to speak of its cultivation. 

It has been so frequently asserted without contradiction, that it has almost resolved itself 
into a maxim, “that true musical inclination never can be universal.”—It is as true perhaps, 
that fashion may be universal, and that music may become universal by force of fashion :— 
it is to be regretted, however, that fashion has introduced so little good music into society. 
It has said “Let there be music in Society.”"—But what sort of music !—Is there any 
selection made !—No.—* Any sort!”—only let every family that can afford it have a piano, 
and hire a master, and then make what you please of it. And indeed we have of late become 
a most wonderfully musical people.—It is eminently true in this country, that a man’s wits 
are often as good a stock in trade as his money; nor can there be a more lucrative field for 
such speculation, than the fashionable follies of the day; these follow each other in rapid 
succession, and attach themselves to every pursuit, whether noble or ignoble, useful or 
pe-nicious. 

No wonder then that music, the most accessible, the most universally pleasing and 
ornamental of the fine arts, should have felt the influence of that domineering and capricious 
power, 

It is by no means improbable that there are as many piano fortes, and as many teachers of 
music in Philadelphia alone, as in half the capitals of Europe put together! and yet, so 
far as social music is concerned, there is not half as much good music to be met with here, as 
in any one of them. This ata glance may appear strange, and yet it is most easy of 
solution; the cause is apparent.—Many of our music masters know little or nothing about 
music; but since fashion has introduced the piano into every family of note in the 
metropolis, the demand for masters is proportionably great; and we all know, that when 
there is an increased demand for any marketable commodity, those of an inferior value pass 
off at a high price :—just so with music masters when they are in demand. Any man who 
can play a concerto of Handel, or accompany a song without much blundering, sets up in 
business as a teacher of music. Of course he cannot teach more than he knows, and 
therefore pupils of talent fare no better than those who have none. Real talent remains 
buried because it has no opportunity of developing itself. Thus they blunder on to the end 
of the chapter, parents, teachers, and pupils alike inveloped in a cloud of happy ignorance. 
All such teachers, as a matter of course, are interested in crying down the higher class of 
composers, because their compositions are beyond the scope of his acquirements. ‘They 
are as far from comprehending Handel, as far from appreciating his greatest beauties, as they 
are from possessing any knowledge of his great successors.—There is a test, which, though 
perfectly fair and equitable in itself, would deprive half the music masters in America of the 
means of imposing on the public. If every family engaging a teacher were to require of him, 
as a proof of his qualification, to play with correctness and taste, any one, out of that class of 
compositions which he proposes to make the subject of his instructions, such a test 
would soon separate the wheat from the chaff, and we should then discover who were qualified 
teachers, and who quacks. It is preposterous to say that any man is capable of teaching 
with effect, either vocal or instrumental music, who cannot illustrate his lessons by example, 
as well as precept. In music it is eminently true, that example is better than precept; and I 
will venture to assert, that every pupil of talent will derive more benefit from hearing 
his piece correctly performed three or four times, than from thrice as much dry instruction in 
the mechanical and theoretical part of it. Although it would be silly to deny the necessity of 
precept, yet without constant and correct practice, it must remain a dead letter. It is 
constant practice only that makes a perfect musician. 

Success in music, depends much upon the taste exhibited in the selection of pieces. 
Eminent teachers direct us to begin by enlarging our acquaintance with both ancient and 
modern composers :—the host of trash in the shape of music, continually issued by interested 
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ignoramuses, must be thrown aside, and the pupil must go directly to the fountain head 
of elegant and scientific harmony. This can never be acquired at the hands of an 
incompetent teacher, or even at the hands of one of those foreign adventurers, who in their 
own country were unable to obtain patronage, having no merit, but who come here as pro- 
fessors of the piano forte and music, from Paris, or London, or nobody knows where. Most 
foreign teachers soon become aware of that sad propensity, which too many Americans 
have, for encouraging foreign mendicants in preference to their own native talent, and they 
fail not to take abundant advantage of it: they make the highest pretensions to scientific 
knowledge at the outset, and astonish the natives by sending out a race of musical harlequins 
and rope dancers, whose feats may be surprising but their music not worth a farthing. 
For this they invariably receive an exorbitant compensation, and in a few years are enabled 
to return to their native land in independence, and there enjoy a hearty laugh at brother 
Jonathan’s credulity. 

There is another cvil arising out of the “fashion for music,” which has greatly con- 
tributed to the deterioration of our musical taste, and that is, the overflow of paltry 
productions, to the exclusion of good music. For as every one that can, will have a piano, 
and as very few proceed beyond the first elements of the art, they must have music adapted 
to the sphere of their acquirements. Hence the vast inundation of new ballads, songs, 
canzonetts, glees, catches, rondos, in the majority of which insipidity, coarseness, and 
vulgarity, seem to vie with each other for the mastery. These productions are disseminated 
with wonderful rapidity all over the country, and so well are our publishers aware of this 
base craving, that I much question whether they would not give more for some paltry catch, 
glee, madrigal, or love song, than for a more scientific, or meritorious composition. 


Philadelphia, September, 1839. 


THE ANCIENT OAK TREE. 


Lert the trees of the garden still bloom in their pride, 
And shed all their fragrance around them so wide; 
Let the drooping laburnum in clusters of gold, 

And the sweet-scented lilac, their flow’rets unfold ;— 

I despise not their beauties, but rather give me 

The pride of the forest—the Ancient Oak Tree! 


Oh! still let the jessamine twine round each bower, 
And the sweet honeysuckle display its bright flower— 
The flowers of the garden must all fade away, 

But the proud oak survives them for many a day— 
Then sooner than flowers that are fading, give me 
The king of the forest—the Ancient Oak Tree! 


Some boast of the laurel, for heroes to twine; 

The myrtle—the cypress—in Poesy shine; 

But the oak so majestic a firm grandeur knows, 

Unheeding the tempest, though strongly it blows,— 

Then still of all trees of the forest, give me : 
Their towering monareh—the Ancient Oak Tree! F. M. & 
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Do you remember the path where we met, 
Long long ago, long long agof 

Ah yes you told me you ne'er would forget, 
Zong long ago, long long ago. 

Then to all others my smtle you prefer'd 

Love when you spoke gave a charm to each word, 

Still my heart treasures the praises I heard, 
Long long ago, longs ago. 


Though by your kindness my fond hopes were rais’d, 
Long long ago, long long ago, 

You by more eloquent lips have been prais’d, 
Leng long ago, longs ago. 

But by long absence your truth has been tried, 

Stili to your aecents I listened with pride, 

Blest as Iwas when I sat by your side 

Loug long ago, long ago. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





“ Fair Rosamond.” A Novel. By Thomas Miller, Basket Maker. 2 vols. Curey and 
Hart, Philadelphia. 


To write a historical novel is an easy task for an antiquarian, to write a good one is an 
easier task for a genius, but to write a common place one is the easiest task of all for any 
one. We are afraid that Mr. Miller, as Captain Truck, would say, has put himself in the 
last category. 

“Fair Rosamond,” has been ushered into life with much noise and ostentation. Having 
heard it lauded before its publication in certain English journals, read some fine passages 
from it, given by way of extracts, and understood from the same quarter that it was as a 
whole, superior to what we read, we at once supposed it to be equal to any thing that 
had appeared since the palmiest days of Scott. We began the novel, therefore, with high 
notions of its excellence, and we are compelled to say that we are utterly disappointed in it. 

The plot is cast in the days of the second Harry, one of the richest eras for historical 
romance in all English history. Chivalry was then at its height, the pomp and panoply 
of knighthood existed, Becket was struggling with his monarch almost for his throne, and 
all that was poetic clung around the name of the Fair Rosamond. Amid such characters and 
events, how would the genius of Scott have revelled! Yet, Mr. Miller, has almost failed to 
be interesting. The glory of chivalry, the poetry of love, the tumult of ecclesiastical 
warfare, where are they in his pages? We see them not. A few dim shadows stalk through 
the perspective, but alas! the iron heroes of the great minstrel have gone down with him to 
the tomb. 

The great fault of this new novel of Mr. Miller’s, is in the numerous gaps in the 
narrative. Instead of an unbroken continuity of action, maintaining the interest without 
flagging, he almost invariably brings the reader to what might have been the most interest- 
ing portions of the story, and then, as if unable to picture them, skips over years, and brings 
the characters again before you, in new situations, and consequently, stripped of whatever 
interest they had excited. Thus, his opening chapter introduces Prince Henry rescuing 
Rosamond from drowning; and in the next chapter omitting the history of their early 
love, with all its doubts and difficulties and romance, he brings them on the stage again after 
a lapse of years, the one as monarch of England, and the other as his private wife, secluded 
in the palace of Woodstock. Again, after the murder of Fair Rosamond, instead of 
painting the mingled rage and sorrow of the king on learning her untimely fate, the 
author passes over another lengthy interval and introduces us into quite another 
series of events. There are other instances of the same errors; but we must pass on, 
contenting ourselves with these two examples from the work. In fact, the novel is only a 


' succession of sketches, loosely strung together, in which the same characters are made to 


move. It has no regular plot. The denouement is in the middle, and the beginning might 
be anywhere but where it is. ; 

Nor are the characters better. Instead of being bold, well-drawn figures, standing 
prominently out from the canvass, they are mcre shadowy outlines, sketched with little force 
and less beauty. They are not treated unjustly we allow, for Mr. Miller has formed a 
true conception of them, but neither are they drawn with that strength, without which no 
historical novel can succeed. They have no dramatic power, if we may so speak. Their 
conversations are (ame; their actions often singularly inappropriate. 

But with all these faults there are beauties in “Fair Rosamond,” which in part redeem 
it, and without which it would have fallen still-born from the press. There is a poetry in it, 
fresh from nature, and full of witchery. The author is a lover of the country, has lived 
among green fields and by sunny brooks, and breathes the very spirit of woodland life. In 
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picturing these he is at home. Whatever, too, requires the descriptive power, without 
any ingredient of the dramatic, meets with full justice at his hands. Some of the sweetest 
pictures of scenery we ever met with are found scattered here and there, like gems, through 
the pages of “Fair Rosamond.” Could Mr. Miller picture men as he can paint nature, he 
would be second to no one but Scott. But he has studied one, and only read the other. 
That ignorance is the secret of his failure. 

The work, however, with all its faults will be extensively read, for all have a curiosity to 
know how the author will handle such characters as Henry, Becket, Eleanor and Rosamond. 


“The Naval Foundling.” By the Old Sailor. Author of “ Tough Yarns,’ &c. &e. 
3 vols, Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


These are three very readable books, containing some racy descriptions of scenes “in the 
service,’ but rather highly seasoned with the loose slang and rough oaths of the Old 
Sailor, to make them either true to life at the present day, or as desirable as they would be 
otherwise. ‘The hero is a gentleman who, from the misfortune of having been christered at 
sea, is obliged to bear about with him in all his adventures, the unprepossessing name of 
“'TEN-THOUSAND TopsalL-sHEET Biocxs,” which eccasions many difficulties of which the 
following is a sample. 

“Why, yer honor,” retuned the seaman, unshipping his truck and depositing it on the 
floor, “I come from Captain Bayne.” 

“ Good !—client of mine!” returned the worthy construer of statutes. Proceed.” 

“Well, yer honor,” said Will, approaching nearer to the table, “by his orders I ’ve 
brought you Ten-thousand Topsail-sheet Blocks.” 

“ Brought what!” screamed the man of the law, jumping up from his chair in amazement, 
and fixing his keen gaze upon the tar. 

“ Ten-thousand Topsail-sheet Blocks, yer honor,” returned the tar, placidly but firmly. 

“ Ten thousand devils!” ejaculated the lawyer with fierce impatience. 

“No, yer honor, not by no manner o’ means in the regard o’ the gentleman you ’ve 
named,” uttered the coxswain, equally warm; for the dandified conduct of the clerk, and the 
somewhat repulsive treatment of the lawyer himself, had put Will upon his mettle. “It ’s 
blocks, not devils.” 

‘+ One or the other, what can Captain Bayne mean?” returned Mr. Brief. “Does he 
take my office for a dock-yard? T'en thousand !—why, where am I to put them all?” 

“The duds, yer honor?” asked the coxswain rather more quietly. “Oh, never fear; 
they ’Il not take up much room for stowage, seeing as they ’re all in this here bag,” holding 
it up at arm’s length. 

“Ten thousand topsail-sheet blocks in that bag!” exclaimed the lawyer, approaching to 
lay hold of it. 

“ No, yer honor,” responded the coxswain, laughing outright, “‘ He arn’t in the bag. Lord 
love you! no: it ’s the duds.” : 

“ Really, my good fellow, this is all mystery to me,” said the professional personage with 
greater gravity and mildness. ‘“ Have you no communication—no letter from the captain 
that may afford an explanation ?” 

“ By the tropics of war, and that’s just it yer honor,” returned the coxswain ; and, 
stooping down, he took a letter from beneath the lining of his hat and presented it to Mr. 
Brief. 

The solicitor received the letter, walked to his chair, sat down and attentively pursued it, 
then raising his sharp keen eyes to Will, he said, 

“ There ’s nothing about ten thousand or topsail-sheets here, my man. The captain writes 
about an infant.” 

“And here it is, all alive and kicking! yer honor,” exclaimed Will, showing the baby ; 
‘and his name is Ten-thousand Topsail-sheet Blocks, in regard of his having been 
christened this very morning.” 

After a series of adventures on land and sea, there is a love scene, as in most novels, a 
marriage and a change of name, both on the part of the gentleman and the lady, who are 
left in the undisturbed felicity, as all heroes and heroines are, as if the end of life was to get 
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married. There is nothing in the work peculiarly meritorious, but it will answer well to pass 
away very pleasantly a few hours. 


“ Memoir of the Life and Writings of Mrs. Hemans.” By her Sister. 1 vol. Lea 
and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


After the many imperfect sketches which in the form of biography have been given to 
the public, it is gratifying to see a lady of the opportunities and talents of Mrs. Hughes, 
condescend to give a finished picture. No person ever felt more the delicacy of having her 
private correspondence exposed to the public eye, and the quiet and unseen walks of life 
invaded by the obtrusive eye of critticism than Mrs. Hemans, and it was in regard to the 
opinions repeatedly expressed by that lady, that her friends forebore to open the treasure- 
stores of her private portfolio. But others less scrupulous have disregarded the sanctity of 
an express injunction, and have rudely exposed to the cold blasts of critticism, passages from 
her letters and life, and have forced the obligation upon her friends to do justice to her 
memory. 

The. volume before us, is a treasure in itself, and does infinite credit to all concerned. 
The letter press is excellent, and the style and execution of the mechanical department such 
as to reflect much credit upon the publishers. It contains, however, but the life and 
passages from the writings of the gifted woman, and will be follewed by several other 
volumes, which will contain her complete works. The set will be valuable acquisition to 
any library. Those who love to read the deep thoughts of the heart, and to discover the 
springs which move genius to action, to hear the deep tones of the spirit’s harp, as they echo 
in the privacy of the study, to hold high communion with the departed in her every day 
intercourse, will do well to possess themselves of this volume. 


“ Opinions of Lord Brougham, on Politics, Law, Theology, Science, Education, &c. 
&c. as exhibited in his Parliamentary and Legal Speeches.” 2 vols. Lea and 
Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


These volumes, as the title intimates, are made up of extracts from the specches of 
Lord Brougham, and are valuable, so far as they have been correctly reported, as showing 
the opinion of that eminent statesman on the various subjects introduced. Lord Brougham 
justly holds a high place in the esteem of every lover of liberty, and his exertions have done 
much to benefit the working classes of England. His views of subjects are masterly and 
profound, and we therefore greet these volumes, though they afford what might be termed 
mere glances in passing. 

Works of this character, are not, however, calculated to enhance the fame of Lord 
Brougham. The chain of thought is so broken up in these extracts, and even his 
speeches are so split into parts here, that it is doubtful whether the author would know them 
dished up in this style. Nor can some of the extracts be justly termed the opinions of 
Brougham. Cut out of from the body of a speech and disjointed from the special subject 
to which they were designed to refer, they sometimes seem sadly out of place under the 
heads which it suited the author of the book to adopt. There is a prefatory biographical 
sketch accompanying the volumes, which is valuable, as it unfolds the early history of this 
great man, though it is not suiliciently full to be satisfactory. 
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